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THINGS MOST WORTH WHILE IN EDUCATION 


BY ANDREW W. EDSON 
Associate Superintendent, New York City 


Herbert Spencer in an educational classic many 
years ago discussed with force and clearness the 
question: “What knowledge is of most worth?” 
His conclusion was science. As he stated it, “For 
direct and indirect self-preservation, for the due 
discharge of parental functions, for the right in- 
terpretat’on of national life, for the right produc- 
tion and highest enjoyment of art in all its forms, 
and for purposes of discipline, the most efficient 
study is science.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
a few years ago, under the same topic, summed up 
his idea in the following: “That knowledge is of 
most worth which stands in closest relation to the 
highest forms of the activity of that spirit which 
is created in the image of Him who holds nature 
and man alike in the hollow of His hand.” Paul, 
the Apostle, with a long look in the future de- 
clared: “Prophecies shall fail, tongues shall 
cease, knowledge shall vanish away, but love never 
faileth.” 

As to the value of knowledge, the knowledge 
that is of most worth, or as to its enduring pos- 
sibilities, there may be endless discussion. It is 
at best but one element of an education. 

Some of the most illuminating definitions of ed- 
ucation are: “A preparation for complete living,” 
Spencer; “To give to the body and soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of which they are 
capable,” Plato; “Whatever we do for ourselves 
and whatever is done for us by others for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing us nearer the perfection 
of our nature,” Mill; “The fruit of an education 
is not knowledge or learning, but rather a desire 
for knowledge and a capacity for learning,” 
Eliot. 

And yet from the daily work in nearly every 
classroom and from the tests offered pupils, one 
would be led to think that teachers and superin- 
tendents regard knowledge and information as of 
prime importance, that a mastery of facts from 
textbooks, a good memory, is the supreme end of 
education. 

And who is at fault? Without question prin- 
cipals and superintendents who outline courses 
of study and prepare tests on the work accom- 
plished. It is inevitable that teachers centre their 
attention on what is expected of them; on the 
work outlined for them, and on the tests to be 
given to their pupils—on information, facts, 
memory. 

If perchance any other phases of education are 
attempted, they are introduced as side-issues, of 


minor importance, factors that may be considered 
or omitted as time or taste dictates. And with a 
certainty that all tests will centre on the three 
R’s, the traditional studies outlined in the course 
of study are sure to get practically all of the time 
and attention of teachers and pupils. 

The one thing that makes private schools popu- 
lar with parents who can afford the expense is 
the fact that in these schools the personal element 
has consideration, that attention is here given to 
other than mere academic subjects, that educat on 
in these schools is regarded as in reality “a prepa- 
ration for complete living,” for good citizenship. 
Why then do teachers and superintendents give at- 
tention so largely to things of secondary impor- 
tance? Pure short-sightedness ! 

And what then should be considered as of prime 
importance in the education of young people? 

1. Good Habits. A habit is said to be “a state 
of body or mind acquired by repeated action.” It 
enables one to think and act quickly and accu- 
rately as he has thought and acted in the past. A 
good habit is a labor-saving machine. It is evi- 
dence of a well-trained mind. 

Habit formation is of slow growth, and often 
a good habit is acquired only by effort, but it is 
worth the cost, many times over. Untiring ef- 
fort, repetition upon repetition are necessary, un- 
til action is automatic. On questions of prompt, 
exact, and willing obedience, or of honesty and 
truthfulness, there should never be an exception. 
Along lines of self-control, thoughtfulness, regard 
for others, industry, economy, and the like, in- 
struction should be given. And on the app'ication 
of the laws of health—the control of appetite, 
questions of food and drink, sleep, exercise, work, 
rest, open-air, and the care of the special senses— 
the exercise of good sense must be emphasized. 
Right habit formation then should be one of the 
great aims of a teacher’s work, and the worth of 
a teacher should be determined in a large degree 
by her success in training pupils to good habits. 

2. Intellectual Power. “An educated person,” 
as Ex-President Eliot puts it, “has the ability to ob- 
serve closely, to record correctly, to judge justly, 
and to express cogently.” The power of applica- 
tion, concentration, attention to the work in hand, 
the habit of thoroughness, accuracy, originality, 
and self-reliance, are characteristics of a _ well- 
trained mind. The ability to think clearly and 
correctly may not be measured by a yard stick, the 
gain may not be indicated in percentages, but the 
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teacher should aim to lead pupils to see condi- 


tions clearly, to think conclusions correctly, and to 
express these conditions and conclusions clearly 
and correctly; and. frequent tests should follow 
along the lines indicated. 

What a transformation in teaching would take 
place if every teacher should heed the sugges- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton: “Teach every fact 
in such a way that the power obtained shall be 
worth more than the fact itself.” There would 
then be less helping, less telling, less doing for the 
child what he should be made to do for himself, 
and more real teaching. By this course the child 
would be required to solve problems himself, to 
master facts unaided, to define words and explain 
references without assistance from the teacher, to 
depend upon himself rather than upon his teacher. 
In this way, and in this way alone, will he ex- 
perience the joy of mental conquest. And in this 
way alone wi!l there be any perceptib'e growth in 
intellectual power. 

3. Character. Character is what we are in our 
heart of hearts, “the sum of one’s ideas.” Its 
characteristics are often noted in one’s natural 
disposition and tastes. A person with the highest 
character is kind and sympathetic, generous and 
unselfish, courteous and considerate, pure and 
clean in thought, word, and deed. 

Character building requires patient and persis- 
tent effort along right lines. By precept, by illus- 
tration, and by example the teacher should strive 
to impress upon young people the beauty and ex- 
cellence of good character. 

Example is the sine qua non in character train- 
ing, for, as Emerson puts it: “How can I hear 
what you say when what you are is continually 
thundering in my ears?” Precept and illustra- 
tion when presented in the right way serve to em- 
phasize the several points under consideration. 

How important then is it for the teacher in- 
terested in the present and future welfare of young 
people to heed the words of Paul: “Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things,’—think and honor the 
thoughts and live the life that make for noble 
womanhood and polished manhood. 

4. Cultivated Tastes. Culture, “the virtue of 
civilization,” may be defined as an acquaintance 
with, an appreciation of, and an enjoyment in 
whatever is beautiful in art, literature, life, and 
conduct. The cultured person is known by his 
conversation, his reading, His associates, and his 
attitude on all moral questions. Is his conversa- 
tion wholesome and clean, or is it tinged with 
smut? In his reading, does he choose genuine 
poetry and other forms of standard literature, or 
does he waste his time on papers, books, and mag- 
azines that are cheap and enervating? And by 
his att'tude on all moral questions, on problems of 
personal and civic upbuilding, does he ring true? 

5. High Ideals. Unconsciously it may be, but 
surely, young people at school and out of school 
are forming their ideals of honor, duty and effi- 
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ciency. They observe the aims, ambitions, suc- 
cesses, and failures’ of their- associates and ac- 
quaintances, and of men in public and business 
life, and they are thereby led to be strong or weak, 
and to do things, great or small, as the case may 
be. 

It is the work of the school to elevate standards 
in the minds of young people, and to cause the 
boys and girls endowed with great possibilities to 
aspire to be men and women of high standing and 
influence. A worthy ambition is one of the finest 
outcomes of any training course. 

6. Willingness to Work. Genius is said to be 
an unlimited capacity for work. The man who 
is energetic and enthusiastic, even in drudgery, is 
quite sure to be making a success of the task in 
which he is engaged. Hard work is the spirit of 
genuine Americanism. It is the key to success, 
in school and after school. . 

Phillips Brooks gives us a fine quotation along 
the line indicated :-— | 


“Do not pray for easy lives, 

Pray to be stronger men. 

Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers, 

Pray for strength equal to your tasks. 

Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle.” 


And to the one who is engaged in some unim- 
portant task, who holds no conspicuous position, 
this quotation from Young’s “Night Thoughts” is 
cheering :— 

“Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed: 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.” 


7. Desire for Service. The motto of the Boy 
Scouts: “Do a good turn daily,” and the efforts 
of the Red Cross give emphasis to the idea of ser- 
vice. To think of others, to work for others, to 
sacrifice for others, is the spirit of the Master. At 
home and at school, in social and business life, 
for the city and government, there are opportuni- 
ties daily presented for the display of an altruistic 
spirit. And this spirit will bring joy to the giver 
as well as happiness to the receiver. 

The spirit of service is found in a quotation 
from Van Dyke :— 

“Heaven is a life of service; 
Give us heaven now.” 

Apparently the things most worth while in edu- 
cation, so far as school instruction goes, are read- 
ing, writing, composition, grammar, literature, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, history, 
science, drawing, music, and other like studies, 
with incidental reference, if at all, to good habits, 
intellectual power, character building, cultivated 
tastes, high ideals, and a spirit of work and ser- 
vice. How would it do to reverse the order of 
emphasis, and so allow the things of prime impor- 
tance to come to the front? 

The only sure and effective way of teaching 
these topics is to give time and thought to them, 
to allow a place for them in the daily program, 
to use great good sense in their presentation, to 
give frequent tests looking primarily to progress 
along the lines indicated, and to make a personal 
application in every way possible. 
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THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 
CHORUS. 
Glory! glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! glory! Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 
I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 


camps ; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps ; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps ; 


His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 


“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
shall deal; 


Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 


Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 


retreat ! 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment 
seat: 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer him! Be jubilant, my 
feet! 


Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free 
While God is marching on. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOL 


BY ERNEST P. CARR 
Superintendent, Marlboro, Mass. 


“The world is a looking glass that gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own image.”—Thack- 
eray. 

This quotation is strikingly true of the public 
school. In it the world sees itself. From the 
very beginning the school has been an agency en- 
trusted by society with a work that parents had 
not the time or were incompetent to perform. In 
every stage of its development it has reflected the 
life and ideals of the time and the community in 
which it existed. Its function has been to give in- 
struction in the three R’s not as an end in itself, 
but as a means of preparation for life. | Educa- 
tion is defined as that training which fits boys and 
girls for all the duties of life, and its best and 
severest test is the ability of the individual to ad- 
just himself successfully to his environment. 

From the first grade through the high school the 
goal of the school has been life; the function is to 
lay a foundation on which to build a structure that 
will conform to the conditions of the time. The 
kind of education required by the rugged frontiers- 
man was quite different from that needed by the 
skilled artisan of today. The former needed a 
keen eye, a ready ear and a quick hand to wrestle 
successfully with nature, and combat the enemies 
that surrounded him. The latter must be equally 
alert to cope with the opposing forces that meet 
him on every hand. The education of the former 
was obtained by hard knocks at home with some 
help from the school, while the pupil of today too 
often is nurtured and coddled at school, and then 
plunged into the cold stream of life to sink or 
swim. It is because we have not changed our 
school methods to keep up with the times that 
there is such a great student mortality along the 
way. Eighty per cent. of the boys and girls leave 
school before reaching the high school, and many 
of them drop into the first occupation that presents 
itself. As a result many enter the blind alley of 
life or live a treadmill existence because they did 


not know how to start life. Of 381 minors under 
sixteen who left school in Marlboro in 1916 to go 
to work in factories 312, or 83%, left before they 
had reached the high school. In a majority of 
cases they were not obliged to leave, but got tired 
of school because it did not appeal to them. War 
is changing our methods of life, and must exert 
its influence on the public school. It would be 
bad enough if the quarrels of nations or individuals 
could be confined to adults, but unfortunately the 
young must suffer with the old. It is therefore 
fitting that we pause long enough to ascertain as 
far as we may the changes that must be made in 
our work. President Wilson says: “In these vital 
tasks of acquiring a broader view of human pos- 
sibilities the common school must have a large 
part. I urge that teachers and other school offi- 
cers increase materially the time and attention de- 
voted to instruction bearing directly on the prob- 
lems of community and national life.” To carry 
out the request of the President it is necessary to 
give some thought to the means. 

We must teach our pupils something of the in- 
tricacy of our modern social life. The pupil should 
be taught that right living is to be desired not only 
because of the benefits that may accrue to him, 
but because of the effect his life will have on the 
welfare of his town or city, and consequently of 
his country. Moral standards are needed in the 
school for the welfare of the community. In set- 
ting up these standards, however, a new element 
should now be emphasized. We are so accus- 
tomed to deeds of valor that instead of applauding 
a single act we look askance at a failure to mani- 
fest heroism. We were accustomed ‘to heroic 
deeds in times of peace. Rescues from drowning, 
from a burning building, or from other places of 
peril were so common that they excited little com- 
ment. All these were to be applauded, but for 
the most part they did not greatly affect the com- 
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munity. Now the welfare of the country is to 
some degree in the hands of each of us. With 
sorrowful hearts we bid adieu to the brave sol- 
diers who have been called to the colors, and our 
pulses quicken as we hear their cheerful, hopeful 
comments on going to the cantonments. We are 
thrilled when we read a letter from a brave fel- 
low saying that he is “as proud as Punch to die 
for his country.” Our liberty is sweet because 
dearly bought by these immortal deeds of heroism. 
But we who are left at home are finding that our 
part calls for sacrifice. We must learn to deny 
ourselves luxuries, to do without some things we 
called essential. In fact sacrifice and self-denial 
must play an important part in our moral code. 
In our schools, then, emphasis should be placed on 
deeds of valor and sacrifice for the public welfare. 
Heroism in all its aspects, both moral and physi- 
cal, becomes an essential part of character, and it 
is the work of the school to foster it as much as 
possible. 

It is necessary to put a new meaning into the 
word thrift. We have heretofore taught it as a 
desirable attribute of character, but there must be 
a systematic endeavor to eliminate all waste and 
do away with all extravagance. P. G. Holden 
says: “I should not be content to let any boy or 
girl pass the age of eight without owning some- 
thing. Each should have an interest in something 
productive or be a partner with somebody else in 
business.” We are likely to learn to an emphatic 
degree the great need of rigid economy. There 
will probably be a new Liberty loan every few 
months while the war lasts, and the new tax law 
will reach us all. We must meet these demands, 
but they will require sacrifice such as we have not 
known before. Children should be taught to re- 
spect public property and to avoid all unnecessary 
waste. Too great emphasis cannot be placed on 
this point. We have been asked to co-operate in 
preventing waste of school supplies and fuel, and 
we are heeding the request in a splendid spirit. Let 
the pupils realize the great necessity of getting the 
most possible good out of everything placed in 
their care. 

Heretofore patriotism has been taught as a sort 
of backward look. It was part of the school cur- 
riculum, but we were so secure in our pro- 
vincialism that the flag was not displayed in or 
about our schoolhouses until during the last 
quarter century. Our holidays were days of re- 
lease from the burdens of school with no thought 
of their significance in our national life. We 
have taught our pupils to love the flag and have 
been proud to see children of all races pledge al- 
legiance to the Stars and Stripes. But now the 
flag must have a new meaning. Under it an amal- 
gamated people go forth to fight, not for territory 
or indemnity, but for the freedom of mankind. 
The success of the war depends on the solidarity 
of the people, old and young. Each star and stripe 
bears a new message as it serves as the symbol of 
the heroism of our brothers or cousins, or friends. 
If we get the vision, and I have no doubt we all 
have it, we will impart it to the school children 
under our care. 

When the reconstruction period comes after the 
‘war it will call for all the training and skill the 
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young people of the country are able to show. 
Fortunate will be that young man who as a result 
of his school training is master of some trade or 
has the educational foundation on which to form 
quickly the line of action he chooses to follow. 
For the most part we are not in position to teach 
a definite trade, but by a manifestation of interest 
in the welfare of our pupils we may influence them 
to stay in school as long as possible. It is there- 
fore very necessary that we get away from routine 
in our teaching, that we lose all semblance to office 
practices, and that we put ourselves out, if need be, 
to get into close relation with our pupils. — Chil- 
dren in the school should receive careful training 
for their responsibility as citizens. They should 
learn that loyalty is manifest not simply by their 
readiness to sing a patriotic song, carry the flag 
or salute it, but by their daily conduct; that a dis- 
position to throw rubbish into the street, violate 
law or do anything detrimental to the public wel- 
fare is indication of bad citizenship, that care of 
the body and the cultivation of the mind are evi- 
dences of a desire to serve their country. 


AIM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


BY WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 
Washington Correspondent for the Boston Transcript. 


No less than $1,700,000 has been placed in the 
hands of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion with which to make the working people of the 
country more efficient. Of this’ sum, $200,000 
goes for the expenses of the Federal Board and 
$1,500,000 is divided in three equal parts. This 
money will be used, first, for co-operating with the 
states and paying salaries of teachers of agricul- 
tural subjects; second, for the payment of teachers 
of trade, industrial, and home economics subjects, 
and third, to pay for the training of teachers in 
all subjects. By the terms of the law the appro- 
priation is so increased for these three groups that 
by 1925-26 it will» reach the $3,000,000 mark, 
when it will become perpetual. The total amount 
already authorized for the next nine years is 
$38,040,000. The board consists of the secre- 
taries of agriculture, commerce and labor; the 
commissioner of education, and James P. Munroe 
of Boston, Charles A. Greathouse of Indianapolis, 
and Arthur E. Holder of Washington, represent- 
ing respectively manufacture and commerce, agri- 
culture and labor. The director and executive of- 
ficer is Dr. Charles A. Prosser, president of Dun- 
woody Institute. 

In its essence, the so-called Smith-Hughes act 
for the promotion of vocational education estab- 
lishes a co-operative agreement between the Fed- 
eral government and the states for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose that is desired by both the 
Federal government and the states. 

The moneys set aside by Congress are appro- 
priated on a graduated scale, the amounts increas- 
ing year after year up to 1927, when the maximum 
amount is reached, to continue annually there- 
after. Every dollar of the Federal money ap- 
propriated either for the purpose of co-operating 
with the states in the payment of salaries or the 
preparation of teachers is to be furnished upon the 
condition that it be matched by an equal amount 
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appropriated for the same purpose by the state, 
local community, or both, in which it is to be spent. 
In this way and by this means the state and the 
nation unite for the common purpose in view. 
The guiding principle of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act—and it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that this principle applies to 
every phase and activity under that act—is that 
the education to be furnished shall be under public 
supervision and control,..and shallsbe designed .to 
train persons for uséful employment, whether in 
agriculture, trade and industry, or home economics. 
For the purpose of representing the interests of 
the Federal government, the law provides for the 
appointment by the President of a Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. This board consists of 
the secretary of agriculture, the secretary of com- 
merce, the secretary of labor and the commis- 
sioner of’ education, together with three citizens 
who represent, respectively, the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the nation, the agricultural 
interests and the labor interests. One member is 
elected annually by the board as chairman. The 
act further provides that the state boards created 
through the state legislatures shall consist of not 
less than three members, and shall work in co- 
operation with the Federal board. The executive 
for the Federal board, and appointed by the board, 
is‘the director under whom is the educational staff, 
each department of which is headed in turn by as- 
sistant directors, one for agriculture, one for in- 
dustrial education, one for home economics and 
one for research. The special or regional agents. 
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employed by the board report directly to the assis- 
tant directors in their respective fields. 

Before, however, this machinery can fully 
operate in a state, the legislature of that state must 
create a state board to co-operate with the Federal 
board. After the appointment or designation of 
such a board, any state may accept the benefits of 
any one or all of the appropriations made by the 
law. After the year 1920, however, in order to 
secure the benefits of the appropriation for the 
salaries of teachers of agricultural and industrial 
subjects the state must take advantage of the 
minimum appropriated for the training of teachers 
in these subjects. The scheme of education pro- 
posed contemplates the submission to the Federal 
board, which is the agency established by the gov- 
ernment to represent it in dealing with the states, 
of plans prepared by the states outlining the 
method by which it is proposed to conduct their 
vocational education activities. These plans the 
Federal board must carefully examine, and if it 
finds them to be in accordance with the law, it is 
then authorized to direct that the moneys appor- 
tioned to the various states shall be paid. In other 
words, partly by the act itself, partly by the Fed- 
eral board, and partly by the state board in co- 
operation with the Federal board, standards of 
vocational eduedtion are established ‘meeting the 
approval of both the state and Federal govern- 
ments. The state boards and the Federal board 
are each in their own fields supreme, yet in order 
to function at all the two must come together on 
the ground thus briefly described. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XVI.) 


ERASMUS WILSON 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 

Erasmus Wilson, “The Quiet Observer” of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, is one of the chums for 
whom we have, personally, prideful affection. For 
fifty years or less he has been known by more 
lovable men, probably, than any other of our ac- 
quaintances, so that we have felt as though we 
knew a lot of men whom we have only known 
because he has known them, and has passed along 
little stories such as this about James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Riley had lectured in Pittsburgh, and the same 
evening Sol Smith Russell had played there, and 
before the curtain that evening Russell had read 
“Take care of yourself, Jim,” and at midnight 
“Ras” Wilson, Riley and Russell were ‘swapping 
stories. 

Russell said: “I’ve shed a pint of tears over 
those lines.” 

“And I shed a quart before I got them on 
paper,” replied Riley. 

Here are samples of the “Quiet Observations” 
which Wilson has written every day for forty- 
three years for one daily paper :— 

“Worry invites old age with its wrinkles, its 
shuffling steps, and its dimness of vision, so 
that the big world narrows down to a barren patch 


of sand without shading tree, refreshing shrub or 
cheering flower. 


“And what of the beyond? It can hardly be 
very inviting to such perverted sight and taste. 
Besides there being nothing in heaven to. worry 
over it will hardly be inviting to those who have 
the habit. 

“Better cut it out, don’t you think? 

“Philosophy is the most reliable remedy, while 
common sense, just good horse sense, is a sure 
preventive. Seek ye, therefore, common sense 
that you may enjoy life in the fullest sense. But 
if you have neglected to do this the next best thing 
is to acquire a philosophic spirit. Philosophy has 
been well termed the sweet milk of adversity, be- 
ing wholesome, soothing and pleasing to the taste. 
The philosopher can readily prove to you that it 
can in no way mend matters, or bring relief, to 
worry over that which has happened, or that may 
happen. On the contrary it so weakens the 
powers of resistance as to unfit one for the duties 
of life. 

“The great human misery trio consists of worry, 
envy and jealousy. The songs it sings are the 
songs of sirens, ill-timed and off key. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. Therefore train your 
children to look for the brightness, the sweetness 
in life, and to strive for these rather than worry 
because they find them not. 


“Worry is the breeder of ugliness of disposition, 


_and disposition determines the beauty of face and 


form. 
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“‘T am an old man, yet most of my troubles 
never happened,’ said the sage and sane philoso- 
pher. If you are given to worry hang the above 
motto over your mantel, wear it in your hat, and 
in your heart, and the world will grow brighter 
day by day, the bloom of health return, and life 
become one sweet song. And it is worth while 
your doing this, because the beyond towards which 
every heart yearns more or less strongly is a land 
of no worry, a state into which the worrisome may 
not enter.” 


THE MOUNT VERNON OF FRANCE 


BY J. A. STEWART 


France is to have its “Mount Vernon.” Where? 
You have already guessed. No historic spot in 
France could be dearer to the hearts of Americans 
and French alike than the birthplace of Lafayette. 

For some time a movement has been under way 
to restore, perpetuate, and dedicate to the public for 
all time the fine old chateau where Lafayette was 
born in 1757. 

Both patriotic American and French people have 
united in the plan, which had a strong appeal to all. 
The purchase was made possible by members of 
the American Committee of the French Herges’ 
Fund, associated with many other prominent 
French and Americans. Chief among those who 
led the movement are Mrs. William Astor Chanler, 
president of the French Heroes’ Fund; John Mof- 
fatt, Theodore Roosevelt, the late Joseph H. 
Choate, Clarence Mackay, J. G. Millburn, and 
Presidents J. G. Hibben of Princeton and N. M. 
Butler of Columbia University. 

Alexandre Ribot, Premier of France, Rene 
Viviani and other members of the French Cabinet 
are among the members of the French Committee 
uniting in the enterprise. 

The estate was sold by Marquis Gaston de 
Lafayette, who inherited it from Senator Edmond 
de Lafayette, the last direct descendant of the 
famous general. The Marquis Gaston de Lafay- 
ette is a grandson of General Lafayette’s only son, 
George Washington Lafayette, who inher'ted the 
estate at the death of his noble father in 1834. 

The Chateau of Chavaniac descended to Lafay- 
ette from his aunt, the Comtesse de Chavaniac. 
His father, the Marquis de Lafayette ( Michel- 
Louis-Christophe-Roch-Gilbertde Motier, Colonel 
of the Grenadiers of France, Chevalier of Saint 
Louis) was killed at the battle of Minden July 13, 
1757, less than two months before Lafayette was 
born. The property had long been the home of 
the Lafayette family, who were just as dis- 
tinguished for bravery in battle as they were for 
their principles of justice in council, and for their 
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fair and kind treatment of the hundreds of peas- 
ants on their estate. 

Chavaniac is a little village in Auvergne about 
four hundred miles south of Paris with a popula- 
tion of five hundred people, whose houses nestle 
close to the big stone chateau on the hill. Built in 
the fourteenth century, the Chateau de Chavaniac 
was destroyed by fire, and afterwards rebuilt in 
1701. Lafayette was born there September 


6, 1757. 

In 1791 the Chateau was completely restored by 
Lafayette, who had then become a famous gen- 
eral and champion of liberty both in America and 
in France. The architect was Vandoyer, who a 
year later, in 1792, wrote to Lafayette :— 

“If I did not raise the tree of Liberty, I built 
the temple of him who was its defender in 
America (le galerie Washington), and the sanc- 
tuary of him who first brought, planted.and pro- 
tected it in France (your dwelling).” 

Just one month after the receipt of this letter, 
August 10, 1792, the reign of terror began in 
Paris; and Lafayette, who had been so idolized by 
the people that his journey from Paris to Chav- 
aniac two years before had been a continual suc- 
cession of triumphs, was pronounced by the 
Jacobin-ruled national assembly a traitor to his 
country. Accompanied by a_ small group of 
patriots, he fled from Chavaniac (intending to go 
into exile in Holland), was captured and held 
prisoner by the Austrians and Prussians for five 
years. During that time, in 1794, the Chateau was 
pillaged, confiscated, divided off, and sold as na- 
tional property. The estate was thus much re- 
duced in size when it was re-purchased in 1795 by 
Lafayette’s aunt, the venerable Comtesse de 
Chavaniac. 

The purpose of the French Heroes’ Fund is to 
make the Chateau de Chavaniac a complement to 
Washington’s home in Mount Vernon. In it are 
to be kept valuable records of Colonial days, as 
well as those of the present war. 

Among the Colonial relics to be preserved there 
are a set of pistols given to General Lafayette by 
Washington (after the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown) as a token of friendship; and the gold 
snuff box presented to General Lafayette by the 
city of New York. These and other rare relics 
have been given by Captain Bureaux de Pusy (a 
great-grandson of Lafayette), who received thein 
from his uncle, Senator Edmond de Lafayette. 

The Mount Vernon of France is not only to be 
a Mecca and museum, but also a practical memo- 
ral. Inits great halls and chambers wil be 
housed hundreds of war orphans and disabled sol- 
diers who will find there the loving care and pro- 
tecting shelter of sympathetic, patriotic hearts. 


No intelligent person can stand upon the brink of Niagara, watching its mighty rush of 
waters which for centuries have plunged unrestrained into the depths below, without being im- 
pressed by the gigantic waste of energy, energy which, if fully harnessed, would have brought 
comfort and wealth untold. This waste, however, is not to be compared with the loss of human 
energy due to enfeebled bodies, untutored minds, wasted opportunities, low standards of ethics, 
warped morals, and ungodliness.—Frank Palmer Speare. 
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CAN GRADES BE STANDARDIZED? 


BY J. A. HANCOCK 
Mankato, Minn. 


The proportion of studet.ts who may be ex- 
pected to be A, 1}, C, or D students has now been 
pretty well determined. Scientific tests for the 
final measurement of ability in arithmetic, writing, 
and other subjects are now available. What mark 
to give for the recitation or test of 
today is a problem whose solution is 
left without much question in the 
hands of the teacher. Is there any 
way by which standards may be de- 
termined by which justice can be 
done in the daily work? 

It would seem important to estab- 
lish what learning consists of doing 
and of how all fields of knowledge 
have grown. It was long the dream 
of thinkers to organize each field 
and then ir this final form pass what 
they could of it on to their pupils. 
The best that could be hoped was to 


level of the teacher. It made no pro- 
vision for change or progress—indeed from this 
point of view there would be neither. 

In contrast with this is another point of view. 
Knowledge has always grown through overcoming 
difficulties, surmounting obstacles, satisfying needs, 
desires, and ambitions, and dealing with s:tuations 
confronting one,—to summarize—by solving one’s 
problems. Organizing newly acquired knowledge 
into systems is best done by the student himself 
under the guidance of his instructor. Growth 
comes through solving one’s problems ‘since this 
increases his range of thinking, his stock of ideas 
and ideals, generalizations, laws, principles, and 
standards. These acquired in this way have a sig- 
nificance otherwise impossible. They inspire to 
continued growth long after the teacher is for- 
gotten. 

The teacher is concerned with the measurement 
of ability, i. e., intelligence of the pupil as shown 
by the work done in his classes. The teacher is 
also concerned in measuring the level of intelli- 
gence of each of his pupils. Intelligence may or 
may not be easily defined. “Binet’s conception 
of it emphasises three characteristics of the 
thought processes: (1) Its tendency to take and 
maintain a defifiite direction; (2) the capacity to 
make adaptations for the purpose of attaining a 
desired end; and (3) the power of auto-criticism.” 
Terman, p. 45. We may translate this into the 
more convenient term of the problem if we use that 
word to signify difficulty, obstacle, need, desire, and 
ambition. The presence of a problem to be solved 
implies a desired end, persistence in attaining it, 
and gathering and adapting ideas for this purpose. 
Whatever the subject one is studying, its problems 
differ from each other in the number of their de- 
tails, and in the number and complexity of the re- 
lations between the detai's. We may measure in- 
telligence by determining how complex and how 
large problems one can deal with successfully. 

Grasping the problem at hand means seeing the 


JAMES W. CRABTREE, 
lift the student ultimately to the secretary National Education ! for dealing with many problems are 
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details, their relations, and something of their rela- 
tive importance. These details may be active or 
passive. The details of a problem in arithmetic or 
grammar are mainly passive; those in _ history, 
domestic science, botany, physics, agriculture and 
sociology are mainly active—active 
forces. Details at one time passive 
may assume an active state and vice 
versa. Analysis is always concerned 
in the effort to grasp the problem. 
Observation relates to the active 
elements of the problem and to the 
effort to determine their habits, 
laws, and tendencies. Accuracy in 
the results of observation calls for 
some phases of mathematics. It 
may also mean that it is necessary 
to check against being misled by 
coincidence in our efforts to gen- 
eralize nature’s laws. The means 


already often at hand. It then. be- 
comes a question of classifying the problem as 
speedily as possible in order to use the laws, 
analogies, and principles true of that class. Here 
we bring into play the judgment. Here we can 
test its accuracy. 

Intelligence stands in a definite relaton to mak- 
ing mistakes. Their frequency and kind in the 
thinking of the pupil need to be known. The best 
thinkers make few, do not repeat them, and profit 
by them. The jess able make more, more or less 
serious, depending upon his ability, and with less 
or lesser likelihood of profiting by them. 

We are concerned with the rapidity of one’s 
thinking, his ability to meet new situations well, 
the extent to which he is bound by routine, the ac- 
curacy, promptness, and range of his memory and 
his resourcefulness of ideas and _ illustrations. 
Ability to think well is understood to be with ref- 
erence to the age of the child or adult concerned. 
An A standard for one age would not likely be 
such for another. With these suggestions for a 
background the following” are offered as possible: 
standards for the terms A, B, C, and D. 

A. Those who should be given this grade are 
able to grasp and deal successfully with the larger 
problems of the subject suitable to their age; to 
comprehend readily how the problems arise; to 
judge well of the importance of the details; to 
classify the problem promptly and _ correctly; 
to know how problems of this kind have been, and 
how the given one should be dealt with now 
and why; to guess, or infer, what outcome 
may be expected from the situation constituting 
the problem, and why; to see as the solution pro- 
gresses what new problems are being raised and 
why; to generalize accurately on a basis that will 
not result in error through coincidence; to be re- 
sourceful in planning accurately and well to meet 
the needs of the situation; to make few mistakes 
and not to repeat them; to maintain presence of 


-mind in both test and recitation; to give evidence 
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of power to solve the larger problems of the sub- 
ject suitable for the age of the pupil and his stage 
of development; and to persist in the face of ob- 
stacles and the lack of interest on the part of others. 

The number of A pupils in any given class is 
not large at any time. It might easily happen that 
there were in some groups none at all. The “in- 
telligence quotient” of this group ranges, according 
to Terman, from 120 on upward. 


The B group is very much larger than the A. It 


has the same characteristics though in a less de- 


gree. Its intelligence quotient will range from 105 
to 120. This group can grasp large problems suc- 
cessfully but not the largest. Mistakes are more 
frequent but not serious. Not frequently those 
in this group can develop the grasp and power of 
the A group. 

The C group constitutes usually about 40% of 
the mass of the group. Their intelligence quotient 
ranges from 95 to 105. The strength of this 
group lies in doing routine. The new situat‘on, 
the unexpected, worries such people. They grasp 
well only the medium sized problems, but their 
work is uniform in quality and quant ty. They re- 
main usually just average- without. initiative and 
without originality. 
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There are two divisions of the D group. First 
are those that can grasp and deal with only the 
smallest problems of the subject. They are likely 
to be slow and plodding, and, like the C student, 
successful only with routine that does not involve 
the problem even as large as the average. They 
can be given small responsibilities only. 


Second are those whose work may vary from 
the best to the poorest, or from the better to the 
poorer. One never knows what to expect fronr 
them. Their ideals and standards are unsatisfac- 


tory. They are subject to moods and need sharp 


supervision. Their interest and their preparation 
for their work depend largely upon outside condi- 
tions and attractions. Failure comes easily to 
them, may be something of a habit, and causes very 
little embarrassment. 

Promotion is determined in various ways. It 
is suggested that one ought to be placed with those 
whose level of intelligence is as high as his own in 
order that he may work to the best advantage. It 
should not depend upon his presence or absence 
in his school last year. 

The desirability of plus and minus grades in ad- 
dition to the four mentioned is very questionab‘e- 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Miss Mary J. Brady, primary supervisor of St. 


Louis, has been professionally recognized as one | 


of the leaders in her phase of education because 
of her insistence that the quality of reading is of 
prime importance, that no quantity of reading 
achievement has significances unless the quality is 
absolutely satisfactory. Now she has high specific 
distinction because of the “Survey” by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Gray of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago. 

- Rarely does an “expert” think it in _— form to 
find anything praiseworthy in anything or any- 
body surveyed, but the work of Miss Brady won 
exuberant praise. He-says of the reading in the 
primary grades of St. Louis: “St. Louis pupils 
have attained a higher level of achievement in 
the oral reading. ... The amount of this su- 
periority represents the normal growth which 
would take place in from one-eighth to one-half 
of a year, depending on the grade which is con- 
sidered. It is fair to assume either that greater 
emphasis is laid on oral reading in St. Louis, or 
that the effort put forth secures relatively better 
results. St. Louis places accuracy above —_ 
and permits the pupil to read more slowly. . 

The superior results secured by St. Louis in ac- 
curacy are commendable.” 


All who know Miss Brady’s work and the qual- 

ity results will rejoice at this high recognition. 
——- 

Fred T. Moore, prominent in educational cir- 
cles in Californ‘a, succeeding Charles C. Hughes as 
superintendent of Alameda, has taken charge of 
the New York office (112 East 19th street) of 
Row, Peterson & Co. Mr. Moore has had previous 
successful experience in the service of the public 
through the publishers and outside business ex- 
perience. We are delighted to bear our part in 
welcoming “Fred Moore” to the Atlantic Coast as 


he welcomed us to the Pacific Coast. 


Miss C. Louise Boehringer, Yuma, Arizona, has 
purchased the Arizona Teacher and Home Jour- 
nal and will publish in Phoenix as before, though 
her home will be in Yuma, where she has a fine 
ranch property well developed. Miss Boehringer 
is one of the most efficient and popular educators 
in the state. 

She was one of the most eminent county super- 
intendents in Arizona. Before going there she 
was a highly appreciated educator in Missouri and 
Illinois, where she held fine positions in normal 
schools and in city supervisorship. It will mean 
much to Arizona to have such a woman in charge 
of the state paper. They should give her the 
heartiest support. 


a 


The most conspicuous fact of modern histor y is the creation of the gentleman.—[merson. 
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INVESTIGATING CHRISTMAS 


A PLAY IN THREE SCENES, .- 


BY MARY LEONARD CHILDS ’ 


Franklin, N. J. 


Speaking Characters.—Santa Klaus, Mrs. S. Klaus, his 
wife. One child from each group representing children 
of the following nationalities: French, German, Belgian, 
English, Russian, Flemish, Scotch and American. The 
groups should consist of at least six children although it 
would be possible to use a smaller number. 

The stage represents a room in Santa Klaus’ house in 
all three scenes. The room has a bench on either side of 
the stage and two comfortable chairs. A chart or black- 
board in good view of the audience. A “Peace and Good 
Will” motto should hang on the wall. Other mottoes or 
pictures may be used and any articles which will not use 
too much floor space. The more homelike the atmosphere 
the better. Cooky jars and a fruit dish should be on the 
stage. It is suggested that a small stand be placed well 
forward on the stage near Mrs. Santa Klaus’ chair. A 
potted plant may conceal a small mirror, so placed that 
Mrs. S. K. can observe at what angle she has placed her 
cap without the audience knowing that she has this aid. 
Her knitting should be beside the potted plant. In the 
third scene these things should be removed and anything 
that limits the floor space for the actors. 


SCENE I. 


[The curtain rises while there is growing sound of 
sleigh-bells, which stop suddenly. A stamping and scrap- 
ing sound precedes the entrance of Santa Klaus clad in 
outdoor costume. He is much out of temper.] 

Santa Klaus (pulling off his gloves)—Such a world! 
Such a world! Why, this is the worst year yet. The 
Christmas business was never so hard before. With all 
the grown-up folks at war they’re almost putting me out 
of business! Why, right now should be my busy season 
and I’m just back from my round-the-world inspection 
and nobody thinks about me at all. (Pause.) Except 
the very littlest ones, bless "em! 

{Enter Mrs. Santa.] 

Mrs. Santa—Why, you're back early! 
ter? Isn’t business good? 

S. K. (explosively )—Rotten! 

Mrs. S.—Nick! Such language! 

S. K—Well, what other word is there? The first year 
of the war when I said that you told me to say “business 
was ‘stale.’” The next year you said it was “poor.” Last 
year you admitted it was “bad.” This is the worst year 
yet. I call it rotten! 

Mrs. S.—Kris Kringle Nicholas St. Klaus! Control 
yourself! Why, if you allow yourself to get grouchy at 
this time of year, you might as well go out of the Christ- 
mas business altogether. If you are as cross as the rest 
of the world you're not going to attract any attention at 
all. It’s being cheerful that makes the Christmas business 
popular. Your smile is the best advertisement you've had. 

S. K.—Yes, it used to be, but smiling is all out of style 
this year. Why, right at home in Germany, where I came 
from, people are doing everything else but smiling. 1 
couldn't smile myself, everything is so changed! 

Mrs. S—The children always smile—everywhere! 

S. K.—The littlest babies do—bless ’em! (Sits.) But the 
children aren’t as happy as usual this year. Why, I don’t 
know what to put in my pack! The children haven't 
asked me for any toys at all! 

Mrs. S. (with spirit)—Then it isn’t toys they want! 
The trouble with you is you’re not up to date. It isn't 
the Christmas business that is stale; it is you who are 


What’s the mat- 


stale. I can see it is high time I made you fewer Christ- 
mas plum puddings and took a hand in the business my- 
self. What you want to do is to investigate and find out 
what people really do want. The reason the children 
haven't sent you a lot of letters this year is because they 
want things they think you don’t have in stock. 

S. K.—Investigate! Now, how would I do that? I 
don’t want people to see me going ‘round before Christ- 
mas, do I? All the little Americans, and the English chil- 
dren, and the German children, and the French children, 
and the Russians— 

Mrs. S.—Certainly not! But—I know! Get one little 
child from each country and bring them here to me—I’ll 
find out! You can bring them at night and put them back 
in bed and in the morning they will think they have had 
a dream and forget all about it, of course. 

S. K. (jumping to his feet)—All right! I'll start right 
back this minute and I'll catch some of the children that 
fall asleep after supper before they’re undressed for bed 
and bring them right along in their day clothes. Then 
they won't catch cold. (Takes both of Mrs. Santa’s 
hands.) You can investigate all you like and order the 
presents and I won’t worry about the business except for 
delivering on Christmas eve. You can be such a help, 
Barbara, wife of Kris Kringle Nicholas St. Klaus (strikes 
an attitude) and partner in the Christmas business! (Re- 
grasps her hands and tries to execute some German dance 
steps, though Mrs. S. is reluctant.) But there, I must 
hurry if I am going to catch those children right after 
supper. Goodbye! 

' Mrs. S.—Goodbye, don’t upset in the hometown snow- 
drifts. 

[Exit S. K., sound of sleigh-bells growing less distinct. 
Mrs. S. sits in attitude of thought, then rises and arranges 
either a large chart or a blackboard on the wall with a 
crayon or chalk with which to write. She then puts on a 
cap and taking a broom and dustpan leaves the stage by 
door at the audience left. Curtain.] 

SCENE II. 

[Same stage arrangement. S. K. enters with sound of 
sleigh-bells as in Scene I, but this time he comes in 
quickly and in good spirits, bringing in a sleepy child. 
S. K. places the child on a bench.] 

S. K.—Sound asleep. (Laughs quietly with hands on 
hips and shaking with mirth.) Never woke up—ho, ho! 
But I wonder where Mrs. Santa is. I'll just look and see. 
(Tiptoes slyly to door and peers through the crack. 
Registers consternation.) Ach, himmel! Her cap is on 
crooked! Donner und Blitzen! She’s in a terrible tem- 
per! She always wears her cap crooked when she’s cross! 
Balky reindeer and sloppy snow! With the children here, 
too! She has it on like this! (Puts his own cap on 
I haven't done a thing, but certainly catch it 
now! 

[Enter Mrs. S., cap over one ear, broom in hand.] 

Mrs. S. (planting broom in front of her with both 
hands on it)—Father Christmas, where is my best shaw!? 
If you took that in the sleigh and got it wet I'll give you 
no supper as sure as your name is Kris Kringle Nicholas 
St. Klaus! (Pounds broom up and down on the floor, 
voice higher.) Why don’t you take off your wet boots 
when you come home? Out of the door with you! 
(Threatens with the broom. Santa K. tries to noint to 
child, who stirs.) And sweep off the snow—(Sees child.) 
Why, what’s that? (Mrs. S. holds out the broom toward 
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S. K., but looking all the time at the child as though fas- 


cinated). Is it? (Goes toward the child as though to 
pick it up, but straightens her cap instead. S. K. looks 
pleased and sets his own a little more straight in imita- 
tion.) I do believe it’s a little boy—a little French boy— 
with black eyes! (Puts her cap perfectly straight. So 
does S. K. He repeats his dance step, but sees his boots 
and the broom and goes out at audience right). 

Mrs. S. (drawing child toward her)—Little boy, do you 
know where you are? (Sits.) 

French Boy—No—o—, but it looks like a nice place. 
(Rubs his eyes.) 

{Enter S. K. with two more sleepy children. Leaves 
them near the door and stands near Mrs. S.] 

Mrs. S.—Well, my child, do you know who that man is? 

French Boy—Oh, yes—that’s Santy! He used to bring 
me drums and horns at Christmas time. 

Mrs. S.—He did! Well, do you want a drum or a horn 
this Christmas?—No? Well, now, you live in France, 
don’t you? I thought so! Tell me, why don’t you want 
a drum or a horn? 

French Boy—They make too much noise. I’m so tired 
of noise because the big guns have been booming where I 
live for over three years! Lots of times I can’t sleep for 
the noise of the fighting. 

Mrs. S.—Why, you poor little fellow. (Rises, facing 
audience, and puts her cap crooked again.) The idea! 
Keeping'a child awake! (Pause, then thoughtfully) 
That’s why he slept so soundly in the sleigh because 
Santa’s sleighbells made music instead of noise. 
(Straightens cap and turns to child). Maybe you'd like 
a music box to play you to sleep? 

French Boy—Oh, yes, Mrs. Santa. I like music. May 
I have one? 

Mrs. S.—Well, we'll write that down right now. Music 
boxes and mouth organs for the French children to help 
them forget the exploding shells. (Writes.) 

[The child runs over to Santa Klaus, who moves into 
the background with him. A little later they go over tu 
left door and boy goes out left. Santa returns to right 
entrance and stays near it.] 

Mrs. S. (putting down crayon or chalk, turns to Belgian 
child, who comes shyly forward)—And you are a little 
Belgian child, I think. You're looking for some toys for 
Christmas, -aren’t you? 

Belgian Boy—(Shakes head positively.) 

Mrs. S. (astonished)—Don’t you want anything? 

Belgian Boy—Oh, yes, I’m so hungry. Can't I have some- 
thing to eat—something real filling? (Clasps stomach 


pathetically.) 


Mrs. S. (rising in haste)—Why, the child is starved! 
What can I get quickest? Something real filling (imi- 
tates child). Oh, bananas! (Gets a banana in great 
haste and also a knife. Child almost grabs the banana.) 
Oh, wait just a minute—you must always scrape the little 
white outside part off and the little strings, so it won't 
hurt you. (To herself) I don’t want to make him sick, 
poor child. (Writes: Good food for the Belgians—bread, 
potatoes, meat, etc. Walks to front of stage.) 

[German child follows plucking at her sleeve.] 

German Girl—Oh, please gif me some booter. 

Mrs. S.—Some butter? Butter? Oh, you mean some 
bread and butter. 

German. Girl—No—(holding up crust) A piece of po- 
tato bread I haf, but I’m so tired of it without booter. Oh, 
something greasy I would luf! 

Mrs. S.—Maybe your mother doesn’t want you to eat 
fat foods. «+ 

German Girl—Nein—they send it to the soldiers. 

Mrs. S. (setting her cap crooked once more)—So! 
We'll see about that. Father Christmas, my fresh dough- 
nuts—bring one quick! Well, well, well! (Writes: 
Doughnuts, gravy fat, butter, etc. for German children.) 
[While she is writing S, K. goes out right, returning 
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at once with the rest of the children. S. K. has a shawl 
on his arm.] 

Mrs. S. (takes both hands of sobbing Russian girl)~ 
Ach! a little Russian girl! She’s cold! Why, they 
usually dress warmly in her country! She shouldn’t mind 
the cold even at the North Pole! My child, why are you 
crying? What do you want? 

Russian Girl—Oh, I want some mittens and a shawl and 
a fur cap—I’m so co—o—o—old! 

Mrs. S. (chafing her hands)—So you shall, so you 
shall—Why, there’s my best shawl now! (Wraps shawl 
around the girl, straightens her cap. Writes: Russians 
—warm clothes, etc. 

[While she writes S. K., Russian girl and American boy 
go off stage by door on left.] 
[The little English boy tugs at her sleeve.] 

Mrs. S.—Yes, what is it? 

English Boy—Aren’t you afraid of Zeppelins? Do they 
let you have lights at night? 

Mrs. S. (facing audience)—Listen to the child! Why, 
when would we want lights except at night? 

English Boy—Oh, but they won’t allow us to have them 
in London! We can’t have a light on the street after 
sunset when it’s foggy, and so we can’t stay out on the 
street to play. The days are short in winter even when 
they let you have street lights, you know. Don’t you 
think you ought to pull the shades? 

Mrs. S. (indignantly)—How they have frightened the 
child. It makes me quite angry. (Pulls her cap crooked.) 
It’s bad enough to have made the children afraid of the 
dark, but when they are afraid in the light that’s a grown- 
up crime! (Thinks, straightens cap, speaks to child) 
Johnny, would you like to be able to make it light or dark 
just as you choose at night? Would you like to have a 
little flash light like the one Santa Klaus uses to fill the 
stockings and find his way up the chimney again? 

English Boy—That would be jolly good to have. 1 
could light it just a minute if things in the room looked 
funny, you know, and point it at the clock to see if it’s al- 
most morning and too late for the Zeppelins to come. 

Mrs. S—What are you afraid the Zeppelins will do? 

English Boy—Why, they might hurt mother and grand- 
mother and the baby. Father’s gone to the war, you 
know. 

Mrs. S.— Would you know what to do to help them? 

English Boy—No—o—not much—I’m not a boy scout. 

Mrs. S.—Well, I could give you a First Aid book to 
read up by yourself and when you know lots of things to 
do it won’t bother you so much. (To audience) Children, 
worried! (Feels toward cap, but sees Scotch child plav- 
ing with her knitting.) To Scotch girl—Why are you 
counting my stitches? 

Scotch Child—Oh, won't you tell me how many to make? 
I started one for Andy—but at home everyone is too busy 
making things for war to tell me how to do it. 

Mrs. S. (hastily)—Take my little book that tells all 
about it. You can keep it. Now, you children, run into 
the next room and tell Santa I want to talk with him. Oh, 
here is another child. (Speaks to the Flemish child, who 
has been very quiet and shy.) Little girl, what are you 
going to have for your Christmas? 

Flemish Girl—Oh, I can’t have any Christmas this year. 

Mrs. S. (astonished)—Not have any Christmas? Why 
not, I'd like to know? 

Flemish Girl—Oh, one has to have shoes to put outside 
the door on Christmas eve to hold the goodies; and i 
wore my shoes all out hurrying away from the soldiers. 
Besides, the army cut down all the trees to make bridges 
and there aren’t any Christmas trees left! 

[Mrs. S. draws child against her with a hug of one arm 
while she pushes her cap slightly crooked with the other 
hand—then more crooked, and more crooked, and finally 
pushes the cap off onto the floor with a vicious jab. Then 
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November 6, 1917 
ADDRESS TO AMERICA 


BY WALT WHITMAN 


|From a Commencement Poem, Dartmouth College, 1872. | 
As a strong bird on pinions free, : 

Joyous, the amplest spaces heavenward cleaving, 

One song, America, before I go, 

I'd sing, o’er all the rest, with trumpet sound, 

For thee, the Future. 


Sail—sail thy best, Ship of Democracy! 

Of value is thy freight-—tis not the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee! 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone— 

Not of thy western continent alone; 

Farth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, O Ship— 

Is steadied by thy spars. 

With thee Time voyages in trust, 

The antecedent nations sink or swim with thee; 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, 
wars, 

Thou bears’t the other continents ; . 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destination-port tri- 
umphant, 

Steer, steer with good strong hand and wary eye,— 

O helmsman—thou carryest great companions, 

Venerable, priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 
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NEEDED: A JUVENILE BRANCH IN FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT FORCES IN 
CO-OPERATION. 

“Vocational guidance,” “Juvenile placement.” 

The two are practically synonymous. So agree 
the public employment experts of the American 
Association of Public Employment Offices, whose 
fifth anniversary was recently celebrated at the an- 
nual convention in Milwaukee. 

“Vocational guidance” is the schoolman’s 
phrase; “Juvenile placement” that of the public 
labor exchange. One emphasizes the educational, 
the other. the business viewpoint. “Vocational 
guidance” has been well defined by a public em- 
ployment expert as “putting the information 
about the working opportunities before the in- 
dividual, collecting all the information about the 
individual, and with that knowledge using your 
judgment and the judgment of persons interested, 
such as parents and teachers, in helping the in- 
dividual to secure an opening or decide on future 
training.” 

“Juvenile placement,” declares a vocational ed- 
ucator, “calls for careful study of the candidates’ 
training, education, personality, ambition and en- 
vironment. It requires equally careful study of 
the prospective job and the employer.” 

Juvenile placement workers in the public em- 
ployment agencies are asking the schools (who 
know the children) to provide this knowledge ; and 
they stand ready with knowledge about opportu- 
nities, realizing that they must keep their infor- 


mation fresh and ever on tap. They serve as an 
admirable and dependable brake upon wrongly 
directed trade educational extension in their wide 
outlook and experience of trade changes. 

“We must shape the course of trade schools,” 
declared a public labor exchange director. “We 
must bring it home to the teachers that a larger 
and larger percentage entering high school does 
not mean the opening up in any community of that 
proportion of the ‘white collar’ jobs. It is up to 
us to let the schools know that people must do 
the work there is to do; to aid them in a course 
that makes for mental development even when do- 
ing something mechanical; that to enjoy a fuller, 
better working life children must be taught how 
to live, and that every minute of life is worth liv- 
ing.” 
It has been estimated by the United States Com- 
mission on Vocational Education that a million 
young workers enter the industries each year. In 
New York City alone there are approximately, 
6,000 high school graduates to be cared for an- 
nually. The Washington Irving and the Julia% 
Richman high schools, the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, have well organized vocational 
guidance (or placement) bureaus which are 
ranked with the thirty non-commercial employ- 
ment bureaus of the metropolis (including settle- 
ments, religious institutions, etc.). Most of the 
other high schools of New York City and a few 
of the elementary schools do some vocational 
guidance. 

Co-operation between the schools and the pub- 
lic employment agencies in New York City had its 
first demonstration in the Yorkville branch of the 
municipal employment bureau, which (under a 
new vocation committee) has linked its local work 
to the schools, the churches, settlements, etc. The 
public school attendance division reports are 
secured of every child who gets working papers 
(covering home conditions, school and work 
records, their abilities, inclinations, ambitions, etc.) ; 
suitable places are sought (working conditions 
being examined) ; and follow-up work is done to 
assure the actual satisfactoriness of the position 
and individual progress. 

Proper distribution of responsibility and fune- 
tion between education and public employment au- 
thorities is thus developed. It is found that there 
are many interests (other than the schools them- 
selves) deeply concerned in the adjustment of the 
school product to the activities of the community ; 
and it is fully agreed by all the experts that a 
juvenile branch of the Federal, state and city em- 
ployment bureau (in co-operation with the public 
schools vocational guidance. bureau) would 
strengthen greatly the work of both, give fuller op- 
portunity for school children to successfully 
qualify in some occupation; that it would provide 
the framework for the future democratization of 
industry and stimulate the perfection of our re- 
publican school system. 
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When the fire is raging there is no time for any service 


but that of 


concerted action for i 
extinguishment. When the fire is out we shall be ready to think of other thi or its 


—Carroll G. Pearse, 
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CHANGING FROM ATLANTA TO BOSTON 


Boston had no paft in suggesting the change 
of place for the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence from Atlanta to Boston. No 
New Englander had the faintest suspicion that 
the change was to be made until it had been 
voted by the executive committee of the N. E. A. 
The reason for not going to Atlanta is adequate. 
After all arrangements had been made a canton- 
ment was established at Atlanta and that al- 
ways fills the hotels of any city with officers 
and their friends. The hotels are full now, and 
there is no reason to think there will be any les- 
sening of the pressure in February. With the 
cantonment there, any large meeting is impos- 
sible: With Atlanta out of the question Boston, 
that was only five votes behind Atlanta, was in- 
evitable. 

Boston would have preferred to know of the 
coming of the Department a year in advance in- 
stead of less than four months. 

She cannot promise the weather that was an- 
ticipated at Atlanta, but in every other respect 
she will do all she can for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the Department. We are confident that 
Boston can do some things that even Atlanta 
could not do. She will do what she can for the 
professional, social and personal pleasure of her 
guests. 

The readers of the Journal of Education will 
bear witness that we have not been slackers, 
that we have boosted Atlanta as ardently as 
though we had been residents of that city. Now 
we shall boost the Boston meeting and shall 
hope for the largest meeting in the history of 
the Department, just as the Atlanta meeting 
would have been. 
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It will need much publicity to swing the at- 
tendance from Atlanta to Boston. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


No school man or woman needs to be told that 
the conditions under which superintendents, for 
instance, are elected and re-elected, and perform 
their official duties, are almost as varied as the 
constituents they serve. 

Boards of education are of all conceivable 
sizes, are elected in innumerable ways, have all 
imaginable duties, privileges and responsibilities. 

The whole situation would be comedy were it 
not tragedy. 

Is the profession helpless? Some one suggested 
placing a “Keep to the Right” sign in the centre 
of the inter-section of much traveled streets in a 
city, and in a few months every city in the United 
States had such a sign in place, and all but the 
lovers of lawlessness heed it. 

Is it not possible for the school people of the 
country to place a “Do it Right” sign in every city 
in the United States for the guidance of superin- 
tendents, boards of education, and formers of pub- 
lic sentiment? 

It was regarded as possible by the Department 
of Superintendence at Kansas City, and the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed with Charles H. 
Judd of Chicago University as executive  secre- 
tary: J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, J. H. Francis 
of Columbus, Miss Edith K. O. Clark, Cheyenne ; 
Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee; E. C. Hartwell, St. 
Paul; O. M. Plummer, North Portland, Oregon ; 
Charles C. Hughes, Sacramento; A. E. Winship, 
Boston, and Ira I. Cammack, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

With the vast sum of $300 this committee pro- 
poses to provide all superintendents with the new 
rules of the Detroit Board of Education, and all 
other admirable plans; with details of all new good 
state laws like that of New York; with the views 
of all cases of reduction in size of school boards: 
reports from all cities on the budget plan, and of 
those that suffer because they have not a budget 
system. There should also be given the widest 
publicity to any action detrimental to educational 
progress. 

As a sample of committee responsibility the 
editor of the Journal of Education has respon- 
sibility for all this for geven states: New York, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

To do this as it should be done would require 
his entire time, and unfortunately he has several 
uncancellable dates ahead. 

Many hands make light work, and he must de- 


pend upon the voluntary service of every superin- 
tendent :— 


First, to keep him informed of everything 
vitally significant regarding school board activities 
whether good or bad. 

Second, to write him whether or not he will at- 
tempt to give publicity in his local press of any 
such news as may interest his constituency. 

Mr. Phillips has Tennessee and all Gulf states 
except Texas; Mr. Francis has Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, and West Virginia; Miss Clark 
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has Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Nebraska ; Mr. 
Potter has Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and In- 
diana; Mr. Hartwell has Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Iowa and Montana; Mr. Plummer, the Pacific 
Northwest; Mr. Hughes, California, Nevada and 
Arizona; Mr. Cammack, Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, and Dr. Judd the other 
eight states. 

Every superintendent should at once get in touch 
with the member of the committee for his dis- 
trict. 

Here is an opportunity for a vast and noble ser- 
vice to the profession, How many will enlist for 
this professional service? 


THE PORTLAND PROGRAM 


In American School for September Editor Car- 
roll G. Pearse compares very fully the programs 
of several other meetings with that of the Port- 
land meeting. It is with his closing paragraph 
that we are concerned: “Such criticisms as have 
been heard upon President Aley’s Portland pro- 
gram must be the result of lack of information, 
lack of vision, or lack of fair-mindedness.” 

Because the Journal of Education appears 
weekly our comment was the first that could be 
construed as a criticism. After seeing other criti- 
cisms we have regretted sincerely that we slipped 
into our Notes our paragraph. 

Nevertheless we decline to admit “lack of in- 
formation,” since we have attended many more 
meetings than has any other man who is still in 
the game. We further protest “lack of fair- 
mindedness,” for no other publication gave as much 
attention to President Aley’s meeting before or 
after as has the Journal of Education, and we are 
inclined to think that our regretted comment was 
due to “vision” and not “lack of vision.” 

We did not intend our comment as a criticism 
of President Aley’s program, but rather as a 
warning that future programs should be more 
worthy the National Education Association. 

The Asbury Park program and the New York 
program were positively great. It was entirely 
easy to make a program at either place, and yet 
hundreds of dollars were paid for one great na- 
tional character at each of those meetings. 

It would have been eminently wise to have used 
such money for the Portland program where it 
was needed. 

There is no question that the Portland pro- 
gram was one of the most attractive to those 
present of any of the ordinary programs. It also 
received elaborate attention from the Portland 
press. All this can be said relatively of many 
state associations and county associations. This 
is of slight importance as relates to any national 
meeting. The press of the country paid no at- 
tention to the program except in the case of Mr. 
Straus and Mrs. Young, and in the case of a local 
man. For instance, the Milwaukee press magni- 
fied Dr. Pearse’s activity and the Madison press 
that of President Van Hise. Of course the Den- 
ver press gave much attention to Mrs. Bradford. 

Scarcely a paper in the United States made any 
reference to any feature of the program. This 
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has never been as noticeable before. There are 
a hundred conventions each year in the United 
States, usually with very small attendance, that 
receive vastly more publicity than did the Port- 
land program. 

It was not in criticism of President Aley’s pro- 
gram that we wrote our paragraph, but as a sug- 
gestion that the National Education Association 
program should be, must be, one of national sig- 
nificance. It must be radically different from that 
of any local meeting. 

We have never known greater enthusiasm on 
the part of those in attendance, resembling in this 
respect many state association meetings. 

At the time of the Denver and Charleston 
meetings the National Education Association had 
no rivals, had no vast permanent expense. All 
this has changed. There are many other educa- 
tional meetings of large national significance, and 
the National Education Association is one of the 
few that has large permanent expense, which 
must never be forgotten in the making of a pro- 
gram. 

President Aley did brilliantly considering the 
conditions. He had reason to expect Wheeler, 
Wilbur, Suzzallo, Jordan, Stanley Hall,—who was 
on the coast at the time—and other coast men of 
national interest to be present, and he played in 
hard luck because of conditions wholly unusual. 

The handicaps were great. The decision to 
meet at Portland came late, and there was a mis- 
chievous persistent suggestion that the meeting 
would be abandoned as was that of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. In the 
face of all this President Aley kept his poise and 
made a most interesting program. 
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EXCEEDINGLY FUNNY 


All the leading daily papers of the United States 
are devoting a column, more or less, to the re- 
markable statement that Oberlin College is “stop- 
ping a college leak,” which consists in teaching 
students to study. 

Now that one stops to think about it this has not 
been a college function heretofore. It would seem 
as though some other college or university would 
have thought of “stopping that leak” before this, 
but it seems to have been left for Oberlin to secure 
national fame by teaching the students to study ! 

Even Oberlin confines her heroically new en- 
deavor to freshmen. Here is a statement of this 
part of Oberlin’s campaign to stop a leak :— 

“As part of the campaign students are shown how 
to study and are offered the privilege of extra aid 
from individual instructors. The whole tendency 
is in the direction of the elimination-of the enor- 
mous waste involved in scholastic failures.” 

Here is another statement :— 

“Students are shown how to study, are given 
general advice regarding the approach to differ- 
ent types of subject and are offered the privilege 
of extra special help by individual instructors, 
Dean Charles Nelson Cole feels that a very great 
advance is being made in the direction of a better 


scholarship and a higher scholastic ideal through- 
out the institution at large.” 
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: N. E. A. PROSPERITY 


On November 1 there had been fewer with: 
drawals and more new memberships of the 
National Education Association than has been 
common at that date. The war, the Liberty Loan, 
and the Red Cross campaign seem not to have 
been harmful, and much had been feared. rhe 
headquarters in Washington is sure to appeal to 
educators in a way that neither Winona nor Ann 
Arbor did. Washington is a national headquarters 
for a national organization as no other city could 
be, certainly as neither Winona nor Ann Arbor 
could be. 


PITTSBURGH IN JULY 


The decision that the National Education Asso- 
ciation will meet in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
give as universal satisfaction as any selection that 
could be made away from the coast. 

There has been no meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association held in Pittsburgh, in the sum- 
mer or winter. 

Pittsburgh is admirably supplied with hotels and 
halls. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president, will have 
a great program, one of surpassing interest and 
value, 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson can be counted 
on to have all arrangements perfect in the large 
view and in every detail. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MILWAUKEE 


In the issue of October 11 we said: “Milwaukee 
will not reduce the opportunities to learn German 
in the public schools.” We supposed that our 
information was correct. We did not say it with 
any spirit of criticising Milwaukee. We have 
never written or spoken a word as to the wisdom 
or unwisdom of retaining or excluding German 
from the public schools. As news we have chron- 
icled the fact that certain cities have eliminated 
German. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young expressed our opinion 
clearly when she said: “The United States is not 
making war on a language.” 

The fact is that 9,000 fewer children are study- 
ing foreign languages in Milwaukee public schools 
than a year ago. The vote of the Board of Edu- 
cation is as follows: “That beginning with the 
school year 1917-18 the study of a foreign 
language be eliminated from 1 B grade, and that 
with each of the following three semesters the 
study of a foreign language be eliminated from 
the next higher division up to the third grade.” 
No foreign language is taught in 1 B, 1 A, 2 B, 
2 A. 


HARD BUT INEVITABLE 


School makes this report of a hard case :— 

“The State Department of Education has in- 
flicted an additional penalty on Herman P. Levine, 
former teacher in P. S. 60, Manhattan, who was 
convicted of being a ‘slacker’ and sentenced to 
eleven months and twenty-nine days on Black- 
well’s Island. The Department has revoked his 
license. The Board of Education did not take 
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up his case at its meeting last week, but that was 
owing to the small attendance. The Board will 
dismiss I.evine from the system when it takes up 
his case. He is only twenty-three years old, and 
although born in New York City and educated in 
its free schools and the City College, refused to 
register, claiming that he had _ conscientious 
scruples. His principal and associates, his family 
and Judge Chatfield all urged him to register, but 
he remained obstinate even in court when Judge 
Chatfield offered to release him if he would 
register.” 
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EDITOR H. J. WATERS 


Dr. Henry J. Waters, long-time president of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, has resigned to be- 
come editor of the Kansas City Star, weekly 
edition. It is not easy to know how we receive 
this news. Dr. Waters is one of the very emi- 
nent university and college presidents of the 
country, and it is a public calamity to lose him 
from this field. 

On the other hand the Kansas City Star is 
one of the greatest newspapers in the United 
States, and naturally, we consider the influence of 
an editor’s chair of a great publication as the 
highest of thrones, when it permits the develop- 
ment and maintenance of one’s personality. 

Dr. Waters will retain his personality wherever 
he is. If anyone can restore the weekly issue of 
a great daily to its old-time prestige he can do it. 

At Manhattan he has been a national figure. 
If he can make the Kansas City Star, weekly 
edition, national the change will be eminently wise. 

REWARD SUGGESTIONS 


Superintendent Charles A. Wagner, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, is planning to have teachers who 
suggest changes that are vital and so far com- 
mend themselves to the board of education that 
they are adopted, rewarded in salary increase. 

Paying for brains as exemplified in valuable 
suggestions has long been the practice of enterpris- 
ing business houses, industrial and commercial. 


Traitorous remarks about Liberty Loan bond 
buying cost a professor of Wisconsin State Uni- 


versity his position most unceremoniously. It 
must be so everywhere. 


The time has certainly come when, as Charles 
A. Prosser well says, every city must enter upon 


the development of a program for vocational edu- 
cation. 


There will never be fewer automobile tragedies 
until drivers are held to be criminal when they 
occur. 


It is to be Pittsburgh for the next summer meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. 


Somebody blunders when an_ elementary 
schoolhouse has more than one story. 


Phactosophy is the latest born child of philo- 
sophic genius. 


“Better roads” should be on every educational 


program. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


‘CAN ITALY RALLY? 

The question whether Italy can rally in the" face 
of the powerful Austro-German invasion is a grave 
and pressing one. At first, the Italian armies 
seemed overwhelmed by it. Their lines, which 
were shaped by scattering actions which had 
Trieste as their chief objective, were not adapted 
to defence against a surprise attack; and the 
rapidity of the German movements left no time 
for a defensive re-formation. The Italian re- 
treat was disorderly, and a considerable part of 
the second Italian army surrendered without 
giving battle. Later, there was a rallying 

of spirit, and some effective rear-guard fight- 
ing. The effect upon the Italian people 
has been to strengthen rather than weaken their 
determination. Political dissensions, turning upon 
the food question and other matters of public 
policy, have given place to concentrated effort for 
national defence. If England and France are able 
to give their promised aid promptly enough, the 
Teutonic invasion may yet be checked. 

THE WEAKENING OF RUSSIA. 

A brief cablegram, purporting to give an inter- 
view with Premier Kerensky, and decorated with 
startling headlines, gave the American public the 
impression that Russ‘a was about to quit fighting, 
and presumably seek a separate peace; but the 
full text of the interview removed this impression, 
and official statements from Petrograd and from 
the Russian embassy at Washington repudiated 
any intention of suing for peace. Forced partly 
by the approach of winter, and partly by the strug- 
gle to establish a stable government, Russia will 
have to withdraw temporarily from active military 
participation in the war—probably until next 
spring or summer—but, it is officially stated—will 
stand by the Allies, and will make no _ separate 
peace. But she needs all the support, 
and other, which the Allies can give her. Mean- 
while, she will be a factor in engaging the efforts 
of the Teutonic armies; for it appears that only 
seven Austro-German divisions have been with- 
drawn from the eastern front for the attack upon 
Italy, and there are still 147 divisions maintained 
against the Russian armies. 


THE “LIBERTY LOAN” VICTORY. 


The most striking thing about the over-subscrip-— 


tion to the second Liberty Loan was not at all the 
huge subscriptions of bankers and large financiers, 
nor the nation-wide demonstration of interest, but 
the vast number of small subscriptions, represent- 
ing the loyalty and patriotism of wage-earners and 
people of the most moderate means. In New York 
City alone, the number of individual subscribers 
was in excess of 1,750,000; and in the country at 
large 10,000,000 persons “did their bit” and proved 
their desire to share- in the responsibilities of the 
war by subscribing to the loan. As Secretary 
McAdoo has suggested, this result gives the an- 
swer of the free people of America to the challenge 
of the Kaiser mm unmistakable terms. 
EXIT MICHAELIS. 

The career of Dr. Michaelis as imperial chancellor 

and Prussian premier and foreign minister has 


financial. 


been brief and stormy. He takes with him into 
retirement as a consolation prize the Grand Cross 
of the Red Eagle, but that will not go far to atone 
for his failure in his high office. Count von Hert- 
ling, who has been prime minister of Bavaria, suc- 
ceeds him. What his program may be can only 
be known when he confronts the Reichstag, on its 
re-assembling, and seeks a vote of confidence. It 
is only of late that the Reichstag has become restive 
and a factor needing to be reckoned with; but, as 
conditions now are, the Kaiser cannot safely ignore 
it. The new chancellor is seventy-four years old, 
and represents, in its most extreme form, the old 
autocratic spirit. How he will get on with a 
Reichstag which has its own ideas of national 
policy remains to be seen. 


GERMANY AND BRAZIL. 


The latest documents made public by Secretary 
Lansing disclose German plans for extending 
Teutonic dominion in South America. They are 
despatches sent no longer ago than July and 
August of this year to the German Foreign Office 
by Count Luxburg, German Minister to Argentine, 
through the Swedish legation at Buenos Aires. In 
one of them, Count Luxburg describes the Bra- 
zilians as Indians “under a thin veneer,” and says 
that the German attitude toward Brazil has created 
the impression that German “easy-going good- 
nature can be counted on.” The Count urged that 
sending of a submarine squadron with full powers 
to himself might “save the situation.” In a later 
despatch, the Count expressed the conviction that 
the principal political acts of Germany in South 
America—in particular the maintenance of an open 
market in Argentina, and “the reorganization of 
South Brazil” might be carried through whether 
with or against Argentina, and he again urged the 
sending of a submarine squadron which might ex- 
ercise “decisive influence on the situation.” He also 
urged that efforts be made to cultivate friendship 
with Chile—this, of course, in order that Germany 


might profit by past differences between Chile and 
Brazil. 


BRAZIL ENTERS THE WAR. 


These intrigues had no effect, so far as Brazil 
is concerned. Brazil has declared war upon Ger- 
many ; and, in anticipation of this action, the crew 
of the German gunboat Eber, which was lying in 
the Brazilian harbor of Bahia, set the ship on fire 
and sank her, to prevent her seizure by the Brazil- 
ian government. Brazil is a factor not to be de- 
spised in the war, for she has an army with a 
peace strength of 25,000, and a reserve force con- 
stituted of every Brazilian from twenty-one to for- 
tv-five years of age, all of whom have received mili- 
tary training; and in her navy there are four dread- 
noughts, two battleships of an earlier type, half a 
dozen protected cruisers, and a considerable num- 
ber of torpedo gunboats, destroyers, torpedo boats, 


and submarines. What Luxburg meant by “the 
re-organization of South Brazil” may be guessed - 
from the fact that there are nearly 600,000 German 
colonists in the southern provinces of Brazil, 
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INVESTIGATING CHRISTMAS 


Continued from page 460. 


7 


she motions the little girl to the door and sits down in an 
attitude of discouragement. | : 

{Enter S. K. and American boy. Santa is laughing till 
he sees his wife so quiet and then he comes forward to 
her. ] 

S. K—What’s the matter, Barbara? Couldn’t you find 
out anything about the Christmas business? 

Mrs. S.—It’s in bad shape. 

S. K. (sits)—Yes, it’s a bad situation. Why, there 
aren’t as many children as there were last year. All the 
little Polish babies died—from hunger! When I think of 
that it is more than I can do to keep cheerful! 

Mrs. S.—Why, it makes me so angry, I can’t wear my 
cap at all! The children are cold and hungry and over- 
worked and neglected—some can’t sleep. Some are afraid 
—some are worrying— 

S. K. (rising)—Why, at this rate all the children will 
be too grown up to believe in Christmas at all! That 
would ruin the business utterly! 

Mrs. S—Well, that last little girl didn’t even exnect any 
Christmas—and none of them asked for anything that 
was the least bit Christmassy— 

S. K.—Then I’m bankrupt. The parents haven't helped 
me at all this year and if the children want me to 
go out of business I’ll have to stop. 

American Boy (coming forward from the back of the 
stage)—Oh, no, Santa Klaus, don’t do that. I live in the 
United States, but I believe all the children in the world 
like Christmas. I’m sure the children want to have 
Christmas. I’m going to ask them. (Goes to door and 
calls them in. They enter and stand in a row.) Say, 
boys and girls, you wouldn't like it if Santa Klaus went 
out of business, would you? 

All—No! No, of course not! No, indeed! 

S. K.—Then, what do you want? What do you want 
more than anything else? What do you wish for more 
than anything in the world? 

All (look at each other and they cry)—We want the 
war to stop! Yes—we want the war to stop. 

Russian Girl—We want the grown-up folks to stop 
fighting ! 

American Boy (to Mrs. Santa)—There! I knew they'd 
want something Christmassy ! 

S. K.—Yes, yes, that’s true. “Peace” has always been 
the motto of my business. There it is up there (points): 
“Peace and good will.” (Pause. Toward audience.) 
Sometimes I think I'd like to put the sticks for naughty 
children into the grown-ups’ stockings, but I’m afraid 
they’d just use them to go on fighting. 

Belgian Boy—Yes, and like as not some of us would 
get hit, too. 

S. K.—Boys and girls, Peace is the Christmas ideal and 
I wish we might all have a peaceful Christmas. But that 
part of the Christmas arrangements I have to leave to the 
grown-up people. What I do is to fill the stockings. 
Now, I can’t promise you a peaceful Christmas this 
year—but if we can keep the Christmas business go- 
ing I can tell vou how we can be sure to have peace- 
ful Christmases right along year after year. 

All—How? How? Tell us, Santa! 

S. K.—Why, you children must agree to settle your dis- 
putes in some other way—and then when you are the 
grown-up people, if you don’t fight, there won't be any 
war. 

All—That's right. Of course we will, Santa! 

American Boy—We'll grow up fast enough. Santa 
Klaus, and we won’t forget the Peace idea either! Don't 


-you worry, Santa Klaus, we children will help you with 


Christmas this year, won't we? 
All—Yes,. yes! 
American Boy—We'll watch the list Mrs. Santa Klaus 
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makes and will: help-to fill each other’s stockings. We'll 
give things to the grown-up people, too, as much as we 
cart.‘ We'll have.a good time doing it. And if we don't 


-get toys we can still play games just the same! And we'll 


sing carols! We'll be your helpers! 

All—Yes, yes! (Take hands and do a dance step.) 

[Mrs. Santa and Santa Klaus together say: “That's the 
idea!” They grasp hands and do dance step as in Scene 

S. K.—You children are going to keep me in business. 
I always knew the children were my friends. 

Mrs. S.—Would you children like to give a party here 
after the Christmas rush is over? 

[Children jump up and down and clap hands.] 

Mrs. S.—Then you are all invited and each may bring 
five (so many) friends. Santa Klaus will bring you in his 
sleigh if it takes ten trips. 

{All take hands. Tableau.] 
SCENE III. 

[Stage setting is the same except that as much of the 
large furniture of the room is removed as is possible in 
order to make space for the small groups to dance. At 
the centre back or well at one side of the stage a medium 
sized Christmas tree is trimmed with bananas, doughnuts, 
red mitten-shaped bags of wrapped candies and nuts, in 
conspicuous places. If the tree takes up too much room 
to allow the dancing it may be brought in by two stout 
boys in Jack Frost costumes at the end of this scene. The 
stage should be trimmed with bright tinsel and paper 
chains, greens, etc, as though Santa Klaus’ uome were 
prepared for the party. Curtain rises showing S. K. aed 
Mrs. S. completing the decorations. Sound of  sleigh- 
bells. ] 

Mrs. S. and S. K.—They are coming. 

[Enter a group of English children with sleigh-bells on 
triangular garter-pads below the knees. Children enter 
with a running step, waving their hands to S. K. and Mrs. 
S., and stop for a moment.] 

English Children—Merry Christmas, Santa! Merry 
Christmas, Mrs. Santa Klaus! 

S. K. and Mrs. S—Merry Christmas, children! 

[Children execute an English Morris dance or the 
sleigh-bells dance from “Dances, Drills and Story Plays,” 
by Lambkin. At the close of the dance they run over to 
sides of stage. Mrs. S. on one side and S. K. on the other 
talk in pantomime with them. More music and a group of 
German children enter singing a German Christmas carol. 
Other groups of children follow, each contributing to the 
entertainment. (If the stage does not permit space other- 
wise earlier groups may leave at left as later ones enter 
right.) One group plays a game. The American children do 
the Virginia Reel, Santa K. and Mrs. S. joining in. Be- 
fore the dance is over they break off into an English 
Christmas song, forming a group about S. K. and Mrs. S. 
The children that have left the stage return and all join 
in the singing. S. K. then goes to the Christmas tree and 
begins to distribute the bananas, doughnuts, red-mitten 
bags, etc. As each child receives something they give a 
bow or a courtesy. After giving out several Santa Klaus 
speaks. | 

S. K.—Before I go on I want to thank you all for the 
merry Christmas you have given me. While there is war 
we cannot have a peaceful Christmas. Nor, when times 
are hard, can we have all the luxuries of other Christmas 
days. But the Christmas spirit is the spirit of joyful giv- 
ing.. By giving joyfully of the best you have, you have 
proved that that is all that is really needed for Christmas 
cheer. By your generosity, your helpfulness, your econ- 
omy and thoughtfulness for each other you have made it 
a merry Christmas for everybody! 

American Boy (stepping forward)—Boys and girls, : let 
us give three cheers for Christmas. Altogether now— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
[Curtain. ] 
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SPAULDING ON SALARIES 


[Reprinted from Cleveland Plain Dealer.] 

Cleveland public schools are confronted with what school 
officials term “ a most serious crisis.” This in the words 
of School Superintendent Spaulding is the inability otf 
the schools to obtain a sufficient number of competent 
and promising elementary teachers. 

To relieve the situation, Dr. Spaulding announced he 
will go before the board of education at an early date 
and recommend an increase in salaries for elementary 
teachers. 

“Salaries of the teachers are so low,” Dr. Spaulding 
said, “that the schools cannot compete with industrial 
and commercial concerns in obtaining the services of 
bright and ambitious young women—the ones most 
needed in the school system. The situation is one of vital 
importance to every parent and every child. Salaries 
must be increased. Otherwise, the inevitable tendency is 
towards mediocrity in the teaching force.” 

Because of the great increase in ithe cost of living, 
young women, fitted to be excellent teachers, cannot af- 
ford to teach, Dr. Spaulding said. They must work for 
private concerns which pay fair and adequate salaries. 

Dr. Spaulding made his announcement after he con- 
ferred with R. W. Himelick, dean of the Cleveland Nor- 
mal School, who reported a falling off of nearly fifty per 
cent. this year in applications of young women wishing to 
prepare for teaching positions. 

“We had 180 applications last year,” said Dean Hime- 
lick, “and many of them were from college graduates. 
This year barely 100 have been received and not one is 
from a college graduate. 

“In addition, many normal school girls who would be 
seniors this fall have left to accept remunerative posi- 
tions in private concerns. 

“Twelve of last year’s seniors, each educated at an ex- 
pense to the city of $500, would not go into the schools 
because they couldn't afford to work there.” 

Dr. Spaulding characterized the training young women 
who do not teach as a “sheer waste” to the city. “The 
way to prevent such a waste,” he declared, “is to increase 
salaries.” 

At present elementary teachers begin at a salary of 
$550 a year. By teaching fourteen years they reach the 
maximum of $1,200. 

“There is no rhyme nor reason in this schedule,” said 
Dr. Spaulding. “The very girls we can’t afford to lose 
are the ones we are losing. These are the bright and am- 
bitious girls who can be earning $1,200 a year in far less 
than fourteen years in industrial and commercial con- 
cerns. At present a girl must teach four years to receive 
$700 a year. If a teacher is worth keeping she is worth 
keeping at $700 the second year.” 


ENEMIES OF THE REPUBLIC 
[From “School,” New York City, October 4, 1917.] 


It was not necessary for the trustees of Columbia ‘o 
prove the patriotism of the university by expelling two 
Pacifist members of the faculty who had been giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy because the university’s pa- 
triotism has been an American household heritage since 
the days when Alexander Hamilton, a boy of seventeen 
at old King’s College, jumped almost at a bound into the 
front ranks of American leadership in the war of 70. 
But it was advisable for the trustees to purge Columbia 
from the taint of modern Copperheadism by dismissing 
Professor James McKean Cattell and Assistant Professor 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana for ‘disseminating 
doctrines tending to encourage a spirit of disloyalty to the 
Government of the United States.” These men repeat- 
edly disregarded the advice and warnings of friends and 
authorities of the university and if any fault is to be 
found with this action it is that it comes later than it 
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should. Cattell and Dana claimed that they had the right 
of free speech, but they did not seem to realize that 
that carried also the alleged right of free action to the 
detriment and injury of the United States of America. 
The course they pursued was calculated to stop the United 
States from joining in the war for the preservation of 
democracy. They were virtually trying to usurp the 
powers of the National Government by dictating a course 
directly opposite to that sanctioned by the Congress as 
outlined by the President and accepted loyally by the 
thousands and thousands of young men who are in the 
army and navy, and the more to come, of the millions of 
men who would enlist if they could and the millions of 
women who are devoting themselves to the cause. These 
two men are pitiful egotists whose chief desire is to strut 
in the lime light and imagine that they know more about 
the duty of the Republic than its chosen representatives 
and millions of patriots. Their dismissal is a salutary 
lesson in discipline which should be felt throughout the 
whole educational world. 

Suppose that they had had their way? Suppose that 
Vallandingham and the arch copperheads had had their 
way in the days of the Civil War? We would have had 
two nations, one free and the other slave, as Lincoln 
pointed out, with free workingmen competing with slave 
labor and all other attending evils. Vallandingham 
claimed the right of free speech, but he was taking to him- 
self the right of giving the enemy comfort and aid. Cat- 
tell and Dana -were using Columbia’s great name to en- 
hance their importance and to give weight to their ut- 
terances. If men of this kind had had their way, France, 
Belgium and even England might be today in extremity 
for lack of food and help from the American Republic, 
and the end would not be in doubt. But in the face of 
all the revelations of the monstrous conspiracy on the 
part of the German Government to conquer the world by 
force, in the face of Admiral Dewey’s report confirming 
this plan even twenty years ago, Cattell and Dana per- 
sisted in their seditious course. In expelling them 
Columbia exercised the ordinary rights of the 
employer in dismissing rebellious and incompetent help. 
They have been quoted by the Pacifists in the Public 
School who attend meetings like the one in Madison 
Square Garden last week, when the Socialist candidate 
declared that the stopping of the war was his leading 
issue. They have done harm, but Columbia has repaired 
that injury as far as possible by stripping them of their 
privilege of speaking in her name. 

THE SILVER JUBILEE OF DREXEL INSTI- 
TUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


Drexel Institute is twenty-five yea:s old, and Drexel © 


Institute rejoices.’ It has cause to do so, for it has been a 
great contributor to manual training prestige in America, 
as well as to higher technical education advance. 

The silver jubilee of Drexel is a vivid reminder of the 
fact that the beginnings of manual training in this country 
were in 1876, arising from certain exhibitions in the Rus- 
sian Department of the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. The last quarter of the twentieth century was 
marked by the permanent introduction of the new type of 
practical education which held its own in the face of the 
sustained conservative storm of opposition. It was during 
this period (in 1892) that Drexel Institute was founded 
by the millionaire Philadelphia philanthropist, Anthony J. 
Drexel, and dedicated to the service of the state, in one 
of the greatest industrial centres of the nation. During 
the years under the expert guiding hand of its late chief 
executive, the ever honored Dr. James MacdAllister, for- 
mer Philadelphia city school superintendent, Drexel In- 
stitute has become a thoroughly developed school, for the 
professional, scientific technical training which belongs to 
the college level of education and also for the rank and 
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file of foremanship in education. It conducts no prepara- 
tory school nor correspondence courses, offering its fine 
equipment. and faculty of seventy-five professors and in- 
structors in Senior and Junior College courses (of four 


‘and two years each) and extension and evening courses 


to all who seek fundamental and specific education for 
some practical art through three important schools,— 
Engineering, Domestic Science and Arts, and Secretarial. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, head of Drexel since 1913, who pre- 
sided at the quarter-centennial celebration, emphasized the 
vital fact that because of the work of the schools and 
recommendations for mobilizing the technical abilities of 
the nation (in which Dr. Godfrey is an active leader) 
every administrative department of the government is 
now far more interested in educational matters than be- 
fore, and foretold the new era “in which the knowledge 
of the trained man is to be put to better account.” Dr. P. 
P. Claxton eloquently impressed the need to keep educa- 
tion going to supply technical men. President Hibben of 
Princeton was cheered for declaring that there is no such 
thing as academic freedom when loyalty to the nation is 
involved. Great applause followed President Robert Alev, 
Maine University, who repeated the pledge of loyalty and 
service taken by the students there; President Mulry Ford- 
ham University, who urged spiritual training for service, 
and President Sir Robert-Falconer, University of Toronto, 
who asserted that what we are fighting for is an interna- 
tional law to be obeyed the world over, a law of liberty 
for the smallest and the greatest nation. 

More than a hundred presidents of educational institu- 
tions, scientists and federal officers were guests at the 
celebration, whose chief feature was a big patriotic educa- 
tional mass meeting at the Academy of Music. Not the 
least important statements made during the varied ses- 
sions were those of Dr..S. P. Canen, United States Bureau 
of Education, and Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Reports from eighty-nine American educational 
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institutions, it was. stated by them, show an enrollment in 
1917, 14.2 per cent. less than 1916, twenty-three leading 
engineering schools suffering 14.3 per cent. decrease in en- 
rollment, and six large agricultural colleges nearly thirty 
per cent., due to the war service of students. The mistake 
of not permitting students in all technical branches to 
finish their courses before being called upon for military 
service. was emphasized; also the need for new and defi- 
nite rulings to conserve agricultural students. The ex- 
tension of military training courses was recommended and 
it was stated that for military reasons the splendid accom- 
plishments of the new war-time scientific research work 
in colleges and universities could not be disclosed. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(VII) 
(0. BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW NATION. 


M. Genesis xlix: 22, 24, 26, 27: Psalms cv: 16-24; 
Exodus i: 22, ii: 1-10; Psalms cxliv: 7, 8 .A 
Foundling Who Founded a Nation. 

T. Exodus ii: 11-22; Proverbs xxi: 6-17, 21. The 


Courage and Courtesy of Moses. 


W. Exodus it: 23-25; iii: 1-17. Moses’ “Vocation 
Day.” 

TY. Exodus iv: 10-14, 29-31, v: 1-14; Proverbs xxiv: 
10-12. Pharaoh Rejects Moses’ Plea for his 
People. 


F. Exodus xti: 21-36, 41; Proverbs xxviii: 1-6. 
Birthday of Hebrew Nation. 

S. Exodus xiii: 17, 18, 21, 22; xiv: 9-16, 19-25, 28-30. 
Overthrow of Egyptians in Red Sea. 

S. Exodus xv: i-1§, 20, 21. Victory Songs of Moses 
and Miriam. 
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FACT, THOUGHT AND IMAGINATION. A Book on 
Writing. By Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., Frederick 
Erastus Pierce, Ph.D., and Willard Higley Durham, 


Ph.D., all of Yale University. New York: The Mac- - 


millan Company. Cloth. 318 pp. Price, $1.30. ; 

The increase in the number of writers of books, articles, 
essays and verse is wholly out of proportion to the im- 
provement in methods of teaching the art of writing. In- 
deed no subject in college has made less progress than has 
the ordinary teaching of English. Yale University has of 
late been a notable exception. 

The three authors of this quite unusual textbook have 
been responsible for some most significant changes in 
method and are to be credited with some important re- 
sults. We can do no better than to let them speak for 
themselves :— 

“The authors of this volume have long felt the need of a 
book on writing which should view the subject as it pre- 
sents itself to the writer, that is, as the problem of how ‘o 
prepare the raw material of thought, knowledge, or expe- 
rience for expression in words. They have wished to put 
into the hands of their students a book that should take 
up the study of English composition where formal rhe- 
torics of an elementary character leave it, a book upon 
handling facts and developing thought. The three theo- 
retical chapters represent an attempt to supply this need. 
They are to be regarded as three essays upon writing, to 
be read by students who have subjects ready, and need 
advice. This departure from the usual textbook method 
will commend itself to teachers who wish to break free 
from the conventional ruts of composition work. These 
essays not only give instructions for writing, but also, di- 
rectly or by implication, suggest an abundance of sub- 
jects; they will be found to be comprehensive in plan and 
thorough in detail. But their chief aim is to teach prin- 
ciples, not rules, to discuss the practical requirements for 
handling facts and thought. 

“This experiment in a new method is based upon a suc- 


cessful course, now three years old. The course itself be- 
gins with a careful drill in the difference between fact 
and no fact or part fact. The use of important and in- 
teresting documents from contemporary writing makes the 
student feel the significance of this training for his intel- 
lectual self-respect. At the same time he is given prac- 
tice, both oral and written, in précis making, as a means 
of guaranteeing accuracy and thoroughness in his reading, 
and precision in the planning of his own work. Next 
comes the study of the means and methods of thought de- 
velopment, freely illustrated as before from good writing, 
and driven home by practice in composing articles, essays, 
editorials, and arguments. Next and last is the indirect 
method of handling ideas, too little considered in text- 
books, the method of the story with a moral, the play with 
an idea, the satiric sketch, and all those forms of writing 
where the imagination serves as a bridge over which 
thought may progress to its desired end.” 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS: THEIR INDIVIDUALI- 
TIES AND THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMER- 
ICAN PROGRESS. By Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 
cents, net. 

The title tells the whole story. It is only left for the 
reviewer to say that the book is in every way satisfactory. 
It is in three parts: Washington to Jackson, Jackson to 
Lincoln, Lincoln to Wilson. 

It is a critical study of each of the men who have filled 
the presidential chair. The personality of each President 
from Washington to Wilson is discussed, showing that 
herein lay the clue to a great deal of statecraft. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to dissociate the man from his adminis- 
tration. Recognizing this fact frankly, the author seeks 
to give us an outline portrait of each President, showing 
his salient characteristics more clearly by comparing him 
with his contemporaries. With a few skilful touches the 
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re is brought clearly into view, and very often a go 
aor of historical background is included. It is really a 
rapid survey of the leading facts of American agp as 
viewed from the White House. Historical study such as 
this is rich in suggestion. There is quite as much between 
the lines as upon the surface. The author has the happy 
faculty of hitting off important facts with - a few well- 
chosen phrases. His portrait of John Adams, for ex- 
ample, is masterly. Washington also steps down off the 
pedestal of cold aloofness and becomes a man among men. 
There is an avoidance of hero worship on the one hand, 

and of biased censure on the other. 


PRACTICAL SPELLING LESSONS. __ Book Two. 
By Charles F. Alvord and Eugene G. Hughey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 32 cents. 
The intensity of interest in results in spelling 1s one of 

the striking features of education. today. The market 

seems to be limitless and the desire to try a new book in 
the hope that it will be a better book is insatiable. Hence 
this new series, of which this is Book Two. It is best to let 

the authors speak for themselves. 2 
“The list is based upon a study of the investigations 0! 

Dr. Ayres and others of the problem of teaching spelling. 
In the grading of the words the language development of 
average pupils has been the sole guide. The authors have 
resisted the temptation to use a large number of literary 
extracts for dictation for the reason that‘ such a plan 
either forces the introduction of words in advance of na- 
tural vocabulary development of the pupils or over-drills 
words requiring little or no drill. In providing matter for 
dictation nothing was allowed to change the-seléction of 
words or their grading.” 


WILD ANIMAL WAYS. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Illustrated by the author. Boston, New York, Chicago : 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 140 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

There has been but one Ernest Thompson Seton and it 
is to be feared there will never be another. He loves na- 
ture as Thoreau did. He loves animals as did the author 
of “Black Beauty.” He has all the sentiment for the wild 
of Stevenson. He has the artist’s skill and literary glow 
of Kipling. All that Ernest Thompson Seton is in knowl- 
edge, in experience, in art and in literature may be seen at 
their best in “Wild Animal Ways.” 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Turning the boresome drill of the old-time arithmetic 

lesson into the ardor of sportmanship is both high art and 

intensified common sense and that is what Miss Ada Van 

Stone: Harris and her running mate have done through 

“Number Games.” 

There are fifty-eight games, each as simple as child-life 
itself, as fascinating as any child game. We cannot im- 
agine any board of education that will not put this little 
book in action in its lower grades. 


By 
McLean Waldo. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE. By Lina 
With twenty-four illustrations. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
Perhaps no educational institution has ever come so 

suddenly and extended itself so universally in so short a 

time as has the school nurse. By general agreement she 

is more serviceable, both in school and out, than is med- 
ical inspection without her. 

“The School Nurse” is a survey of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the nurse in the maintenance of health and 
physical perfection and the prevention of disease among 
school children. 

The author, Lina Rogers Struthers, R. N., is a graduate 
of Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto; post-graduate of 
the Royal Victoria. Hospital, Montreal; superintendent of 
School Nurses, New York City, 1902-1908; superintend- 
ent of School Nurses, Toronto, 1910-1913; chairman of 
School Nursing Committee of the National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing, 1913-1916. 

This is the first masterful and adequate book on this 


vital subject and it is highly masterful and wholly ade- 
quate. 


Rogers Struthers. 


THE PIXIE OUT-DOORS. By Laura_ Rountree 
Smith. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25. 


Infinitely charming and attractive is this story of the 
doings of the Pixie with the children. How he teaches 


them happiness and love in their work, tidiness in their 
play and kindness at all times is told in the most vivid 


fashion. There are six illustrations in colors by Clara 
Powers Wilson. 


NEW COMMON SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Laura 
Rountree Smith, Arthur Schuckai, Clark Learning, 
Clarence L. Riege, Anna Huermann Hamilton. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, 40 cents. 

The abundant supply of singable songs is arranged 
under suitable headings,—primary, childhood, songs of 
seasons, special days, patriotic, folk, sacred and: miscella- 
neous. The book aims to develop a love of good music 
and the ability to sing it, thus the elementary mechanics 
necessary tg be taught are presented in the form of at- 
tractive little melodies. The versions of the national 
hymns are those adopted by the N. E. A. and the sacred 
songs supply good material for opening exercises. All the 
melodies have charm and excellence of quality. 


WITH THE CHILDREN ON SUNDAYS. By Sylva- 
nus Stall, D.D. Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Eight full-page color illustrations by Miss C. M. Burd, 
four half-tone pictures and 135 line drawings give life and 
interest to this interesting book of some.300 pages. It is 
full of suggestions for entertaining children suitably on 
Sundays, and the originality of the methods and character 
of the Bible and nature stories would appeal to all. The 
author makes the day delightful as well as sacred in the 
game of “Playing Church” and in enacting many Old Tes- 
tament scenes There are -fifty-two object sermons and 


many interesting conversations full of bright and stimu- 
lating ideas. 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE.FLAG. By Eva March 
Tappan. Boston,.New York, Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. 122 pp. Price, 40 cents. ' 

In order to realize how much one does not know. he 
needs to read a book like “The Little Book of the Flag.” 
We had been quite content in our ignorance of the flag 
until we read this book. We have never seen so much 


that is so significant about “the stars and stripes” as is 
here told by Miss Tappan. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics’” (Book One, Two, 
Three). New York: American Book Company. . 
“God's Minute.” A Book of 365 daily prayers.—"“With 
the Children on Sundays.” By S. Stall. Price, $1.50. 
Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Company. 
“The Sounds of Spoken English.” By W. Ripman, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. oe 
“Modern Education in Europe and the Orient.” By D. 
E. Cloyd. Price, $1.40.—‘How the Present Came from 
the Past’ (Book II). By M. E. Wells. Price, 64c. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
“How to Get What You Want.” By O. 
Price, $1.25.—“*‘Wood and Water Friends.” By Clarence 
Hawkes. Price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co: 


“American Patriotic Prose and Verse.” Selected and 
edited by R. D. 


S. Marden. 


Stevens and D. H. Stevens. Price, $1.25. 
—‘The Pixie Outdoors.” By L. R. Smith... Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Value of the Classics.” Mdited by A. F. West. Price, 
$1.50. Princeton, N. J.: 


-: Princeton University Press, 
“A Child's Book of Verses.” 


By R. E. Manchester. 
Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company. 


“Holiday Plays for Home, School and Settlement.” By 
V. Olcott. Price, $1.—“Plays, Pantomimes and Tableaux 
yo easel By N. A. Smith. New York: Moffat, Yard 


“Educational Tests and Measurements.” 


> By Monroe, 
DeVoss and Kelly. 


Price, .$1.50.—"‘The Wit of a Dick 
and Other Papers.” By John Burroughs. Price, 28¢.— 
“Readings in English Prose of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Edited by R. M. Alden. Price, $1.65. Boston: Houghton 

“An Introduction to Special School Work.” By M. F. 
Britie. Price, $1.10. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
New Geography” (Book One). By A. E. Frye. Price 
88e. Boston: Ginn & Co. 4 


“Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose.” Se- 
lected by Newcomer, Andrews and Hall. Price, $1.75.— 
“Manual and Notebook for English Composition.” | By 
Rovster and Thompson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 


“Boyhood Dreams.” By J. L. Davis. Lexi : 
J. L. Richardson & Co. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show-and right away Murine their Eyes. Two | 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administratio 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


are acceptable as news. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


@-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka . . Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

42-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-16: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. Atlanta, Georgia. Actin 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
rton, University 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
36-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Coli-nbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 
26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 
26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 


Dean S&S. 
of the South, 


tions. -Syracuse, N. Y. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William C. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F.  B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 


ciation of Trustees, C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert  S. 


Weet, Rochester. N. Y., president. 


26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

%6-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore. City,» #ydney . 9. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary: “3 

%-28: Montana State: Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena: Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

28-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

2-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


29-December 1: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Allan Abbott, Teach- 
ers College, New York City, presi- 
dent; James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
8. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
P. McCasKey, Lancaster, secre- 

ry. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women. Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 


W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 


FEBRUARY. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, an- 
gum, Oklahoma, resident; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Augustus D. Small!, 
long principal of the South Boston 
High School, is now with the 
DeMeritte School, 815 Boylston 
Street, which is one of the best 
fitting schools in the state. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Forty-eight 
high schoo! boys representing the 
West Philadelphia High School 
and the Northeast Manual Training 
High School are now in farm 
camps in the orchard region in 
Adams county. Each boy is “do- 
ing his bit” by rendering genuine 
service on some farm. 

The boys are all sixteen years of 
age and are members of the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve. 
They are quartered in camps, twen- 
ty-fonr boys to a camp. 

The camps have proved a suc- 
cess, even though the boys are re- 
maining only two weeks at a time. 


“Education or wages” is the form 
of the temptation which high 
school boys of Philadelphia are fac- 
ing in the shape of tremendous 
bids from employers § and indus- 
tries; and according to Dr. John 
P. Garber, superintendent of 
schools, the high schools are 
threatened with a serious depletion. 

In an attempt to solve this prob- 
lem and serve the double purpose 
of not robbing either the boys and 
girls of their education or the in- 
dustries of their workers, Dr. 
Garber and Dr. Joseph M. Jameson, 
of Girard College, who is also 
chairman of the committee on trade 
education, a sub-committee of the 
committee on civilian service and 


labor, are making plans for a prac- 
tical co-operation between the pub- 
lic schools and business and indus- 
tries. They will attempt to adapt 
to the Philadelphia situation the 
methcd which is now in operation 
_at the University of Cincinnati and 
in the high school at Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

The plan is to offer for employ- 
ment two boys instead of one, 
who will alternately take each 
other’s places, two weeks in school 
and two weeks in the shop. Thus 
the boys will help each other with 
their lessons and even be able to 
give each other pointers on the 
shop work. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. An evening school 
for foreigners was opened 
here last week, and Superintend- 
ent Otis G. Wilson has made plans 
so that in connection with the 
school a nursery’ will be main- 
tained where mothers may bring 
their small children and where 
thev will be cared for during the 
hours the school is in session. 

The teachers, all of them in the 
Miller School, have volunteered 
to give their services to this school 
in order to help ambitious for- 
eigners to become better mothers, 
fathers and citizens generally. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


MACON. By authority of the 
hoard of education, a compulsory 
course of military training has 
been inaugurated in Lanier High 
School. J. D. Balis of Clemson, 
S. C., is the new military instrue- 
tor there. 

ACWORTH. Professor J. E. 
Mott, last year principal of the 
“high school at Brunswick, Ga., is 
the new superintendent of schools. 

DALTON. Superintendent C-. 
D. Meadows has resigned and 
Professor 7. H. Watson, who has 
been principal of the high school 
for two or three years, has been 
promoted to the superintendency. 


TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. The following 
officers were elected at the meet- 
ing last week of the East Ten- 
nessee Educational Association :— 
President, Professor W. E. Mil- 
ler, superintendent of Knoxville 
city schools; first vice-president, 
Mrs. L. M. Russell, instructor in 
primary methods, Central High 
School of Chattanooga; second 
vice-president, Superintendent W. 
L. Stooksbury of the Knox county 
schools; third vice-president, Pro- 
fessor John Rose of Crossville; 
secretary, Professor D. S. Burle- 
son of East Tennessee Normal 
School, Johnson City: treasurer, 
Commissioner 


Sam E. Hill of 
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History of the United States| | Loss of Sleep 


Political-Industrial-Social | | is fream caused by 


Conditions that weaken the brain force, 


By CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


Associate Professor of Economics naturally disturb the mental processes, 
University of Illinois and cause restlessness and loss of sleep. 

Such a condition is frequently the result 

This book rescues the subject of a depletion of the phosphatic salts, 


essential to good health. To replace 
these vital elements of the brain and 
nerve tissues, is the mission of Hors- 


from its dismemberment into the 
two parts, political on the one hand 


and industrial-social on the other, ford’s Acid Phosphate, which strengthens 
and gives a complete and well- weak nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 

tioned history of our country readily administered and assimilated. 
points of view. To ‘Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 


drugs—free from anything harmful. 


Horsford’s 
benefits the brain a renewing 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. the vital phosphates 


: Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Chicago New York —_ Boston RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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Knowledge 


of the World—at Your Finger Tips 


Organized, Classified, Correlated, Pictured ! 


THE Great Work 
Sor Teachers ! 


What “The School Century” says of 
THE WORLD BOOK: “Perhaps the greatest 
s work for teachers and pupils that has ever 
been published is THE WORLD BOOK. It is 
no exaggeration whatever to state that THE 
WORLD BOOK is not equalled by any other 
publication ever issued for meeting the prac- 
tical needs of teachers. In any schoolroom 
where this new set of volumes finds place, 
the educational — and life of the school 


Let the Wo rld Book. Help YOU School Your 
Five of the Hundreds of Ways It Will Help You: 9#@@” Flag Book FREE | 


bring the economic and the politi- 
cal history of the United States into 
close connection is a thing of such 


1 Save time: through its superior index- 4. Celebrate special days: through its 


¢ ing, paragraph headings, lesson plans, ide rams for each school and national THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. Dept. £778 
outlines, questions and related subjects, holiday, its 't treatment of the months with 104 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, — 
2 Stimulate interest: through its story birthdays, events and quotations. Please send me FREE your Flag Book containin 
¢ treatment, panel headings, lesson 5 Correlate school with home: through Story of Flags,”’ Flag Day program, Flag Ritua Fe : 
games and modern methods. organizing and | entered plates showing the flags of tho ctotes and the lars 
li 1 rough its ing Parent organizations, Canning of t mericas; a ve me further information eoncern- 
. p ae An “3500 t my 1. | Clubs, Agricultural Clubs, and articles on ing THE WORLD B K and tell me how I can secure a set. 
its remarkable new series of Home Econo Economics, | 
trial, ti 4 ience, Costuming, Ma ing, 
dus vegetation munity and H Name — 


THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with (he 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETT§ 


Knoxville; two members of the 
executive committee, Professor 
Joel N. Barnes of Jacksboro, and 
Miss Nellie Cooper of Johnson 
ity. 

_ Superintendent Miller has _been 
connected with the association 
since its establishment thirteen 
years ago and has been an influ- 
ential worker in making it one of 
the most successful organizations 
of its kind in the United States. 
He succeeds Superintendent Joel 
N. Pierce of Greeneville. 


TEXAS. 

EL PASO. The growth of the 
El Paso public schools during the 
vast four years has been rather 
phenomenal. Very few cities in 
the country can make the claims 
that their school attendance has 
doubled in such a short period, 
but that is just what has happened 
to El Paso in four years. During 
the session of 1912-13 the average 
daily attendance was 4,059. Last 
year it ran to 8,348, a gain of 108 
er cent. 4 
PThe erection of the new high 
school is perhaps the most note- 
worthy educational event in the 
history of the city. The site, 
building and equipment thus far 
have cost $540,000, and it will take 
about $20,000 more to complete 
the equipment. The above figures 
include the stadium, which cost a 
little over $14,000. The building, 
which has a capacity of 2,000 stu- 
dents, is said to be one of the best 
in the country. 

During the past two years 
standard tests have been given in 
reading, spelling, writing and 
arithmetic. In all of these tests 
the children of El Paso have 
measured up well, when compared 
with results obtained in other 
more favored cities. 

In the tests given for oral and 
silent reading recently El Paso 
surpassed the standards for 
twenty-three other cities. 

In a standard test for spelling 
the El Paso school children beat 
the averages established in eighty- 
four American cities every 
grade but one, and beat the gen- 
eral average by two per cent. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
KENTUCKY. 
FRANKFORT. Kentucky will 
participate this year in the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Bill, 
which apportions to this state 
$36,000 of federal funds on condi- 
tion that the state put up an equal 
sum. The fund will be applied 
$17,000 each from the state and 
federal government for teaching 
agriculture, $12,500 each for the 
training of vocational teachers in 
the University of Kentucky, the 
Eastern and Western Normal 
Schools and the Kentucky Normal 
and Industrial Institute, colordad, 
and $6,500 for teaching trades. 
Louisville will participate in the 
latter fund, part of which must 
be devoted to part time night 

schools. 

The State Vocational Education 
Board and President T. J. Coates 
of the Eastern Normal; Dr. A. J. 
Kinnaman, Western Normal; Dr. 
P. P. Boyd, University of Ken- 
tucky; State Supervisor J. V. 
Chapman; McHenry Rhoads, su- 
pervisor of- high schools, and F. 
C. Button, supervisor of colored 
schools, conferred two days with 
C. H. Carris, assistant director of 
the federal board, and devised a 
plan, which will be approved by 
the Federal board, permitting the 
state board to apportion the funds 
to the institutions, which will put 
up their own quotas this year, 
leaving it to the general assembly 
to make provision for future years, 
as the Federal appropriation in- 
creases. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in German classes 
at the University of Wisconsin has 
decreased 429 per cent. this year 
and the number studying French 
has increased 14.2 per cent. 

The greatest decrease in the Ger- 
man classes is in the elementary 
courses: the number of registra- 
tions in these classes has dropped 
from 775 last year to 287 this year— 
a decrease of 62.9 per cent. 

The total registration in tne 
Romance language courses has 


risen from 1,943 last year to 2,080 
this year—an increase of 7 per cent. 

The decrease in the university-s 
total enrollment is 19 per cent., but 
is greatest in departments whose 
students would not ordinarily be 
enrolled in foreign language 
classes. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. There are &7,000 
children in the schools and 2,900 
teachers inspiring and leading them. 

President Ernest C. Moore says 
of the normal school: “The Los An- 
geles State Normal School has a su- 
perb plant, the best that any = such 
institution in the United States pos- 
sesses. We have the largest number 
of students—17W—~it has graduated 
the largest classes and stands at the 
very head of normal schools. The 
trustees have given me the task and 
opportunity of extending or- 
ganizing the courses to transform the 
school into a teachers’ college similar 
to that at Columbia University, New 
York. Los Angeles’ Normal School 
shall be, if we can make it, second to 
none in the world. The creation of 
the teachers’ college naturally will re- 
quire considerable experimenting and 
time. Eighty-five professors are now 
at the school and it is expected that 
the faculty will be considerably 
strengthened within the next twelve 
months.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON. Arrangements 
have been made: between the fac- 
ulty of the Business High School 
and a number of store Manage- 
ments whereby the pupils will study 
the theory of salesmanship and 
other subjects bearing on this line 
of werk three days a week: the 
other three week days will be put 
into practical work behind the 
counters of the stores. For this 
service the pupils will receive one 
dollar a day as a minimum salary 
for each day in which they are em- 
ployed in the store. 

The pupils are to go to school 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days and go to the store to which 
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they are assigned Mondays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays. They will be 
directly under school supervision, ~ 


and absence from the store will © 
count as absence from school. 
In school they are to study Eng- 
lish, commercial law, bookkeeping 
and arithmetic, this being adapted 


BAKING 
POWDER 


to store work; salesmanship, tex- Pe 
tile merchandising, color de- e 
Saves eggs In baking 
The Week in Review { 
Continued from page 465. In many recipes only half as many eggs are required, 
in some none at all, if an additional quantity of Royal 
deliberately planted there by aid of H ; H 
ht Caren Gee Baking Powder is used, about a teaspoon, in place ee 
used in emergencies like the pres- of each egg omitted. = 
ent. Early in the present war m¢ 
these colonists were planning to i ; ; 
incorporate southern Brazil with Try the oe recipe which also con- \. 
the German Empire, under the 
the. white flour as urged by the govern | 
the scheme was halted by German ment. i 
defeats in France. 
ENEMY ALIENS ON AMERICAN Corn Meal Griddle Cakes be 
SHIPS. 1% cups corn meal Scald corn meal in bow] with ; 
4 1% cups boiling water boiling water: add milk, melt- ot. 
Revelations which the Provi- 34 cup milk ed shortening and molasses; 
dence Journal has made concern- 1 tablespoon shortening 
ing the employment of enemy 1 tablespoon molasses pri 
aliens in responsible positions 74 cup flour on hot greased griddle until 
upon American transports in New brown. 
York throw a startling light upon pings (The Old Method called 
the opportunities afforded Ger- NO EGGS for 2 eggs) 


many for obtaining definite in- 


formation regarding the move- es os 
ments Send for our new booklet ‘‘S55 Ways to Save Eggs.’’ Mailed free on 


Journal gives the names and occu- request. Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 135 William St., New York 
pations of twenty-five Germans, 
many of them formerly in the em- ! 


Perfect Touch 
Typewriting 
is the art of the master typist—without which 


no instruction of the pupil is modern and 
complete. 


Such instruction can be given only on one ty pewriter—the 


REMINGTON 


Because the Self Starting Remington is the only machine 
on which it is possible to write the entire letter, from date 
to signature without removing the eyes from the copy. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Everywhere 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Blig. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ili., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


ploy of the Hamburg-American 
line, and professes to be able to 
furnish details regarding forty 
others, who acted as inspectors, 
engineers, wireless experts and 
master mechanics upon these army 
transports, thus coming into pos- 
session of inside information 
concerning the movements and 
destinations and dates of depart- 
ure of the transports, and_ the 
number of troops on board. Some 


of these men were German reserv- 
ists and some were enjoying pen- 
sions from the -German Govern- 
ment and all were in direct connec- 
tion with German interests. Cap- 
tain Hans Roussa, of the Vater- 
land, was in such friendly relations 
with the then Collector, Dudley 
Field Malone, that he was per- 
mitted many times to accompany 
him on his trips of inspection. 
Such a state of things implies 
either astonishing guilelessness— 
or something else. 

THE DREAM OF “MITTELEU- 

ROPA.” 


Various interpretations are put 
upon the Kaiser’s recent visit to 
Constantinople—the most prob- 
able being that it was intended to 
cement the alliance with Turkey, 
and to promote the fulfillment of 
the Kaiser’s cherished dream of 
“Mitteleuropa.” The fulfillment of 
that dream—the establishment of 
German supremacy over the whole 
of middle Europe—would leave 
very little of political freedom 


ARLO 


[PEE ARILO PLAN 


of Interpretive Reading 


CLEMATIS 


These readers cover the work from the upper second grade through 
| the fourth. By using a familiar vocabulary and reducing technique to a 
| minimum, the pages are made to lead the child into the direct interpreta- | 
tion of the thought, to grasp words in groups instead of units, and to 

| read by the clear, definite word pictures before him. 

By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, Mass,: THt RIVERDALE PREss. 


| 
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over the rest of the contin 

he Possible realization of this 
dream is nearer than most people 
have allowed themselves to think. 
Tf Germany were to emerge vic- 
torious from this war, she might 
waive all annexations, and yet 
come out as the head of a virtual 
empire of 150 millions—this 

way, o ustria-H 
Turkey and Bulgaria. itis 


NOT EASILY STARVED. 


The German expectation 
England could be starved into a 
mission in three or four months 
of the submarine “blockade” is 
far enough from being realized. 
If England were in a desperate 
condition as regards food supplies 
she would hardly have kept on di- 
verting vessels from normal trade 
to regular or auxiliary naval ser- 
vice at the rate she has. The offi- 
cial figures show that during the 
third quarter of this year 2,642 ves- 
sels have been thus diverted. As 
these are presumably only the 
larger and swifter ships, they 
would represent, at an average of 
4,500 tons to the ship, a total di- 
version of nearly 12,000,000 tons. 
Serious as the submarine toll has 
sometimes been, it has made 
scarcely a dent in British com- 
merce. 


> 


The Review of Reviews. 


In the November Review of Re- 
views a fresh and timely view of 
English and French education to- 
day is presented by President 
Lyman P. Powell of Hobart Col- 
lege, who has just returned from a 
two-months sojourn in France and 
England, where he came _ into 
close touch with educational 
leaders. “Our Government’s Own 
Publicity Service” is the title of an 
illustrated account of the activities. 
of the Creel Committee on Public 
Information, by Donald Wilhelm. 
Professor Charles Baskerville 
gives an up-to-date survey of 
America’s chemical industries as 
stimulated by war-time conditions. 
There is a summarized statement 
of the present diplomatic status of 
Latin-American countries in reta- 
tion to the war. President Thwing 
of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity deduces certain war-time les- 
sons for American education, and 
S. R. Winters describes the cam- 
paign for food conservation in the 
state of North Carolina. Carl 
Yrooman, the assistant secretary 
of agriculture, contributes a vatlu- 
able and stimulating résumé of the 
achievements of the American 
farmer since the planting of tne 
crops last spring. 

In the cartoon department there 
is an interesting selection of car- 
toons from French and other AI- 
lied and neutral sources, one page 
being devoted to humorous por- 
trayals of troubles connected with 
the war regulation of food, cloth- 
ing and fuel. The departments of 
“The Progress of the World,” 
“Leading Articles of the Month,” 
and “The New Books” deal with a 
great range of timely topfcs. 
“Germany at First Hand” is the 
title of a review of ex-Ambassador 
Gerard’s book. 
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Food Administration 


Seven years ago a famous Euro- 
nean student of history prophesied 
that the next great war of the future 
would not be won by fighting but by 
famine. We are today fighting that 
war, and famine is indeed threatening 

its arbiter. 
P the men of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Italy, and Belgium— 
our allies—are fighting; they are not 
on the farms. The production of 
food by these countries has therefore 
heen greatly reduced. Even before 
the war it was much less than the 
amount consumed. The difference 
came more largely from other coun- 
tries than from America. Now, this 
difference is greater than ever, and, 
at the same time, supplies can 10 
lonver come from most of the other 
countries. They must now come 
from America. Therefore, our allies 


denend on us for food as they have 


never denended before, and they ask 
for it with a right which they 
have never had before. For today 
thev are doing the fighting, the suf- 
fering and doing—in our war. 

We must send them the food they 
have to have. We will send it. But 
we can onlv do it by a wise and loyal 
economy of food on the part of every 
one of us. We must stimulate our 
food production, organize our food 
handling. eliminate all the waste pos- 
sible. substitute as largely as possible 
ether foods for wheat, beef, nork, 
dairv products. and sugar, and re- 
duce consumption where it is ex- 
cessive. 

To accomplish these things is the 
rroblem of the United States Food 
Administration. But this accomplish- 
ment can come only from the com- 
hined nersonal and voluntary service 
of all the neonle of the land. To that 
end we want all the neople to join 
the Food Administration. No fees 
er dues: merely a promise to help. 
Send for our membership pledge and 
ovr nlan. 

United States Food Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 


a 


The November Century 


Among articles of especial 
terest im the November Century 
are “Absorbing the Alien.” M. E. 
Ravage’s interpretation to the na- 
tive-born of foreign-born America’s 
attitude toward its new country; a 
stripping from us of one of our pet 
illusions by Samuel P. Orth, in 
“Kaiser and Volk: An Autocratic 
Partnership”; “Sledge Traveling,” 
by Robert E. Peary, the third and 
conclInding article on the difficulties 
of Arctic travel: “The Last of the 
Czar’s Exiles,” by Fortier Jones, 
who ‘vas in Siberia when their re- 
lease came last March. 

“Fairfield County Mobilizes,” py 
Wallace Thompson, describes how 
one small section of our country is 
furnishing an ideal in organization 
to the rest of the nation. A con- 
tinued story which promises to be 
well worth reading is “The Happi- 
est Time of Their Lives,” in which 
Alice Duer Miller puts up the prob- 
lem “Are Sheltered Women Strong- 
est in a Crisis?” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ALLS for Spanish and French teachers. both 
to us in number considerably exceéedi usual demand. During the fall we 
have filled both normal and high school positions in these languages, at salaries ranging frem 
$900 to $1,400, une high school a in a FOR and afterwards asking us to recom— 
teacher of Spanish alone at the latter figure, mend another teacher of Spanish at. 
the same rate. We are now asked by a college Ww 8 t a teacher of 
Spanish at $1,350. Modern language teachers have “ opportunity, if im 
touch with the right soorce, fur securing high 
n 


ag 
school, private school, normal school, or college work SPANISH AND FRENCH. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


oonnaes and in combination, are coming 
t 


OUK BOOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1885 | 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 


Western Office: Spokanz, WASHINGTON. | 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ittPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becom menés teachers to colleges, public and private schouils. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRAT2. Mer. 


LEACHERS’ AGENCY ana Pamities 


nd FOREIGN 
. superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends goed Schools 
to parents. Call on or address ; 


recommends teacher? and bas filled ho» 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1849. No charge to empl ye 
none for registration" if you 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS "preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colloge. in 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appru’ ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9" per month. For furihes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
363 Fifth Ave NEW YORK people. We 


5 CHARLES W. MULFoRD Prop, TeSister only reliable 


candidates. Services 
Established 1855 free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppsies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance T elephone. 
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Can Work Without 
‘If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop’ 


.What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can 


., work, without worrying,’ 


“Werry: kills more people than any physical malady. It 
dogs. their. steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- 
priyes them. of the, joy of working, and finally cuts. them 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. 


How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as 
‘tl his, ‘Feacher did. by which one may work without worry- 
ing. Read what Mrs, Trackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., 
last. spring. wrote to.the.T..C. U.:— 


Gentlemen ; 

Twice during this severe winter ] needed the aid of the 
T. C. U., because I have a family depending on me for sup- 
port. I am most grateful to ‘the friend through whom I 
joined it. I can work without worrying, knowing certainly 
that if sitkness does come, my income will not stop. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally 
injured, preventing your savings from being swept away 
for medica! expenses. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Thousands’ of Teachers, all over America, | 


What the T. C. U. Has Done 
for Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
Recently Have Been Paid 


An Illinois had an attack of 
bronchitis. The T. U. paid her $42.90. 

California Teacher had pneumonia. 
The T. C. U. paid her $57.50. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her left 
arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Maine Teacher slipped on # each 
stone vy injured her side. The T. C. U. 
er $46.66. 

A New York Teacher fractured his 
wrist cranking his auto. The U. 
paid him $80.00. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2,000. 

A Michigan broke her arm. 
d her $80 

A Michigan os meget on a nail, 
on in infection. The T. C. U. paid 
_him 

A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 
rheumatism. The T. C. U. paid him 
$18.75. 

A California Teacher was struck by a 
—— window screen, cutting her head. 
U. paid her $80.66. 

An indians an attack 


« of malaria. The T. C. aid her $59.16. 


injuring spine and ribs. The 
paid her $14 3-33. 

An Lilinots eacher had an automobile 
accident. The T. C. U. paid her $360 

A Pennsylvania Teacher was quarantined 
on_ account of scarlet fever. The T. C. 
paid him $31.66. 


New York fell stairs, 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


have found freedom from worry through To the T. C. U,, 


membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
America should be a member and share its 
protection. If you have not already done so, 
fill out-and mail the coupon for full informa- 


, timonials. 
tion, 


Special Offer—$2.00 pays enrollment fee and gives Name 
protection until November Ist. Send coupon for 
particulars. Address 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits and your special $2.00 offer. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of tes- 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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